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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








Two million or more new dwellings are 






needed in the United States to provide com- 





fortable homes for everybody. What the 


Federal Government is doing and proposes to 


e 9 
do to solve the problem is explained in pic- Cy, 
ture and story on Page One and Page Eight 


of this issue. 





When the Supreme Court overturned the 
AAA and Congress voted immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus the government was faced 






with the need of raising more than a billion 
dollars in new revenue. The President asked 
Congress to vote new taxes to yield the 









amount needed and suggested that undis- 






tributed earnings of corporations be taxed, a 






revolutionary proposal. The various com- 






promise plans suggested and how they prob- 





ably would affect business are explained in 






detail on Page Three. 
CONGRESS AND ITS PLANS 
Congress has been in session now four 
months and a half. Leaders are planning to 
finish the work of the session in three weeks 







and adjourn before the opening of the first 





of the two big political conventions. This 






will be possible if action is completed on four 






major measures remaining on the Adminis- 






tration program. Chances of passage of other 





pending measures are explained in the To- 






morrow column beginning on the last col- 









umn of Page One. 





The Frazier-Lemke bill providing for gov- 






ernment loans up to three billion dollars to 





refinance farm mortgages finally reached an 





unsuccessful vote in the-House last week. 





See Page Nineteen. Excerpts from the de- 





bate on this measure and details of other 





Congressional action last week are given on 
Page Six under the heading “The Congress 
Week.” 

The Republican national convention begins 







in Cleveland on June 9, two weeks ahead of 






the Democratic convention in Philadelphia. 





Who will the Republicans nominate to op- 





pose Mr. Roosevelt for the presidency? What 





do the editors in their home states think of 
the four leading candidates? See Page Ten CUP TRIGHT, 1¥0, BY UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPURALIUW 
under the heading “The Political Week” 4 as 
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Residential building during the period from By the operations of the Home Owners Loan 
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WAR WHOOPS IN 1936 


Navajo and Pueblo Indians journey to Washington 

where they perform their ancient tribal dances, re- 

plete with war whoops and drum thuds, before Sec- 

retary of the Interior Ickes and other Government 
officials. 





No Greenbacks 


For Farm Mortgages 


It is thumbs down on the proposal 
to print three billion dollars of new 
money to refinance farm mortgages 
on a 1)4 per cent basis. 

Tied up in House committee for 
more than a year, then forced out 
by a petition of 218 member sig- 
natures, the Frazier-Lemke bill 
meets with an adverse vote of 235 
to 142. 


Administration leaders, leaving no’ stone un- 
turned to defeat a measure regarded as threat- 
ening inflation, call on the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for figures to show that the sum 
provided would suffice to refinance less than half 
the farm mortgages and would aid only 15 per 
cent of all farmers. A letter signifying disap- 
proval by organized labor is read to the House. 

To make the proposal less practicable, oppo- 
nents seek to add a provision for similar aid to 
city householders, their mortgages being esti- 
mated at 17,740 million dollars. The motion is 
lost. 

To take away the sting of the inflation charge, 
proponents seek to have 800 million dollars of 
the 2-billion dollar stabilization fund used as 
backing for the new currency. This motion also 
is lost. 

After announcement of the vote, Administra- 
tion leaders declare the result a conclusive proof 
of the House’s anti-inflation sentiment. 

Replies the bill’s sponsor, Representative Wil- 
liam Lemke (Rep.), of North Dakota: “The fight 
has just begun. Friends and foes of the measure 
are now out in the open where farm voters can 
see them.” 





Writing the Prescription 
For Next Year's Relief 


Federal support for the destitute is 
to go forward for another year in 
the same manner as at present if 
decisive House approval of the Re- 
lief Appropriation bill is a guide to 
final Congressional action. 


Majority in the House: 340 to 37. 

Voted down 2-to-1 is an amendment which 
would have directed use of the money in grants 
to those States which contribute 25 per cent of 
their total relief costs and agree to place the dis- 
position of the money in the hands of non- 
partisan boards. 

Amount provided for the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is 1,425 million dollars, which is to 
go for J*or of various kinds performed by the 
needy unemployed. Prevailing-wages rate will 
be paid, but the hours worked will be limited in 
such a way as to leave total earnings of workers 
at approximately the same levels as now. 

In addition to relief money, the bill provides 
459 million dollars for the social security pro- 
gram, 308 million for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, 40 million for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and 63 million for public buildings. 

Clearing the House hurdle, the bill comes be- 
fore the Senate, where champions of a large 
public works program prepare to ask an addi- 
tional 700 million dollars for this purpose. Ear- 
marking part of the relief funds for public works 
is out of the picture, since the President has 
exerted the full weight of his authority against it. 





Preparing For Nomination 
Of Presidential Candidates 


Electors of three States cast their 
ballots in primary elections as part 
of the initial stage in the task of 
choosing a President. 


The three States: Ohio, West Virginia, Oregon. 

On the Democratic side, returns for delegates 
to the party’s national convention foreshadow 
clearly the romination of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for a second term. 

In Ohio, where he is opposed by Henry Breck- 
inridge, the Roosevelt majority exceeds 15 to 1. 
In West Virginia and Oregon, the choice is prac- 
tically unanimous. Number of ballots cast in 
all three States is large in relation to votes cast 
for Republican candidates. 

On the Republican side, William E. Borah loses 
decisively in Ohio and West Virginia but is 
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favored in Oregon, where no opposing candidate 
had filed his name. 

Ohio Republicans choose “favorite son” Robert 
A. Taft, with 46 out of 52 delegates pledged to 
him, while West Virginia gives Landon a 15-to-1 
advantage over Borah in number of delegates 
‘chosen. 

In Congressional primaries held in the same 
States; two new political forces make their im- 
pact felt, cutting across party lines. These are 
support for the Townsend plan for old age pen- 
sions and, in Ohio, for Father Coughlin’s Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice. 





National Power Policy: 
A Formula in Preparation 


In process of formulation is an offi- 
cial statement of a national policy 
on electric power. It is to be used, 
the President intimates, in the pre- 
amble of a bill to provide for dis- 
posal of electricity from the Gov- 
ernment projects now rising in the 
Columbia Valley—the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee dams. 


Those working on the definition are several 
Senators and the chief officials of the Army En- 
gineering Corps, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Indicated features of the policy include an en- 
larged role for the Federal Power Commission, 
which is to be empowered to set rates for power 
sale and to prescribe accounting practices and 
valuations so as to make Federal projects “yard- 
sticks” of costs. Administration of the power 
businesses will probably be entrusted to Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

Meanwhile the vital question of the Govern- 
ment’s right to assist municipalities in estab- 
lishment of their own distribution systems is 
being argued in the courts. 





A Compromise Plan 
For New Taxes 


A revised tax bill takes form in 
Senate committee, with the Presi- 
dent intimating that he is not op- 
posed to compromise. 


As approved by the House, the most contro- 
versial feature of the measure is reliance for 
revenue on a tax on undistributed earnings of 
corporations, this provision being counted on to 
increase the incomes of individuals from divi- 
dends, which would also be taxed. 

One proposed compromise would place an 18 
per cent tax on all earnings of corporations, but 





add a special tax of 6 or 7 per cent on undis- 
tributed earnings. In addition, normal income 
tax rate for individuals would be raised from 4 
to 5 per cent and would apply also to dividends 
received. 


Opposition to tne House’s version is led by 
committee member Senator Harry F. Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia. He offers a list of many 


large corporations which, under the proposed 
plan, would have paid no income taxes last 
year. 

His contention is that strong corporations, with 
reserves already adequate, would be favored at 
the expense of firms on the make. 

Over against this viewpoint Treasury Counsel 
Oliphant asserts that, as profits have risen faster 
than other forms of income, so they should bear 
the chief brunt of the cost of recovery. 


Trade Treaty No. 13: 
France and America Agree 





Announcing the terms of the re- 
cently signed trade agreement with 
France, the State Department 
points with pride to the pact as the 
first to be made with a major 
European nation. 
Chief export advantages to America are re- 
duced tariff rates or enlarged quotas on fresh 
and canned fruits, motor cars and parts, motion 


pictures, electric and other machinery and farm 
implements. Safeguards are provided against 


sudden changes hurtful to American exporters. 
Chief advantages going to France are re- 
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J. D. Ross (left), member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, chatting with Senator Norris at 
the hearing on the proposed Columbia River Power 
project before the Senate Agriculture Committee. 








duced rates on French alcoholic beverages, per- 
fumes and cosmetics, fine lace and jewelry. 
These advantages are extended by the United 
States to many other nations also under the 
“most favored nation” clause in American tar- 
iff acts. France does not extend to other na- 
tions the favors granted to the United States. 
Among the i2 other nations that have signed 
this type of bargain with America, the only one 


in whose trade America’s stake is larger is 
Canada. 
Trade figures with Canada for last March, 


when the treaty was in effect, contrast thus 
with those for the previous March, a pre-treaty 
month: 

Imports from Canada rose by 31 per cent; ex- 
ports to Canada rose by 7 per cent, although ex- 
ports continue to be slightly above imports in 
total figures. 





Whither Labor? 
Two Straws in the Wind 


If the steel industry is to be union- 
ized, it will be on the pattern of an 
industrial union, all workers being 
enrolled in a single organization 
without regard to skill or craft. 


That is the effect of a vote by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, which had been considering two offers of 
aid for an organization drive. 

One was from its parent body, the American 
Federation of Labor, which stipulated that 
workers belonging to various crafts should be 
assigned to craft unions having “jurisdiction” 
over them. 

The other was from the nine unions of the 
Federation which comprise the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Its stipulation was that 
all enrollees should belong to one union, the hope 
being that the company unions in the industry 
would come over in a body. 

The steel union, in choosing the latter offer, 
throws its influerice behind John L. Lewis and 
his policy, cf mass organization. At the same 
time it invites the cooperation of other A. F. of 
L. unions which are willing to waive their “juris- 
dictions.” 

This victory of Mr. Lewis’s group comes within 
a few days of the opening of another move de- 
signed to consolidate the laboring masses. 

This other move is the beginning of a cam- 
paign by Labor’s Non-partisan League, working 
for the reelection of President Roosevelt. Some 
4,000 speakers are pledged to carry on the cam- 
paign and 30,000 union officers give it their sup- 
port. 

After the hoped-for attainment of this objec- 
tive, what? 

Says the League’s president, George L. Berry: 
“Consideration may then be given to formation 
of new political party.” 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“left wing” officials suffered an 
irreparable loss of standing with 
the White House and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, insiders say, by 
their handling of the President’s 
tax bill in the Senate. Lack of 
adequate preparation for defense 
of the undistributed earnings tax 
led Henry Morgenthau, Jr., into 
embarassing errors and brought 
other internal repercussions. 


x~* * 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary 
of Agriculture, secretly is prepar- 
ing to make widespread use of in- 
formation on tariff subsidies to be 
supplied Congress by the Tariff 
Commission. He hopes to convince 
farmers they have gotten the small 
end of the tariff deal. 


x * 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
working behind the 
gather support on the Hill to turn 
the Interior Department into a “De- 
partment of Conservation” thereby 
consolidating all the present scat- 
tered natural resource activities of 
the Government. At the same time 
Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell is working 
for a new Department of Public 
Welfare to be headed by a Secretary 
with cabinet rank. 


is quietly 
scenes to 


RFC IS PREPARING a bill for 
introduction into Congress at this 
session which will include, the 
FHA plan for insurance of mort- 
gage loans covering 90 per cent of 
the value of residences instead of 
80 per cent as at present. The bill 
is to be introduced as the Admin- 
istration measure to provide further 
stimulation of private residential 
construction. 
x* * 


GEORGE N. PEEK, former for- 
eign trade adviser to the President, 
and Chester Davis, Administrator 
of the AAA, once business partners 
and long-time leaders in the farm 
movement, without benefit of pre- 
liminary publicity, are preparing 
to square off for a fight in the 
Middle West over imports of farm 
products. 
x * * 


NEXT PERSONNEL move of 
the Administration, according to 
sources close to the White House, 
is to be the blanketing under Civil 
Service of a large number of the 
250,000 new government workers as 
an answer to the argument that the 
proportion of government employes 
under merit ratings has been 
sharply reduced during the last 
three years. 


AAA OFFICIALS admit privately 
they are in the dark as to the way 
farmers will respond to the new 
soil conservation act. It will be 
months before they will be able to 
get adequate indices of farmer co- 
operation and it may be late 
Autumn before checks start to go 
out. 


x * * 


LABOR DEPARTMENT officials 
are complaining privately, over 
what they regard as a bad mistake 
by President Roosevelt in the use 
of their figures on factory employ- 
ment and industrial production. 
They blame the National Emer- 
gency Council for giving the White 
House mis-information. 


x * 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION officials are continu- 
ing efforts to obtain the organiza- 
tion of national mortgage associa- 
tions but say confidentially that the 
volume of insured mortgage busi- 
ness will have to show a large in- 
crease before there will be a real 
chance of success. 


x * 


PRESIDENT . ROOSEVELT is 
planning a whole series of positive 





actions, starting with a trip to 
Canada in June, as a means of 
dramatizing his policies as election 
issues. 


x * * 


GERMANY, ALTHOUGH desir- 
ous of regaining her pre-war colon- 
ies, would be satisfied with union 
with Austria and a sphere of econ- 
omic influence in the Ukraine, ac- 
cording to confidential reports to 
the State Department. On this 
basis she may bargain with the 
Locarno powers. 


Se 2 3 


NOW THAT the downfall of the 
League in its present form seems 
to be pretty well assured, more and 
more Latin American nations are 
said to be favoring the setting up 
of some sort of Pan American 
League divorced from Europe’s en- 
tanglements. 


x * * 


CCC IS FINDING it difficult to 
obtain its full quota of 350,000 
workers and is going to unusual 
pains in recruiting so as to avoid 
the necessity of further modifica- 
tion of the eligibility rules. 











-Underwood & Underwood 
NAVAL EXPLANATION 


Senator Key Pittman (left), chairman of the Sen- 


ate Foreign Relations committee, photographed 

with I'orman Davis, United States Ambassador at 

Large, during the latter’s appearance before the 

committee, conducting hearings on the ratification 
of the London Naval Treaty. 





Naval Limitation: 
A Three-Nation Gesture 


Signalizing the low estate to which 
the cause of armament limitation 
has fallen, a Naval Treaty, sent by 
the President to the Senate for rati- 
fication, has this chief provision: 


No construction of cruisers in excess of 8,000 
tons or armed with guns of more than 6.1 inch 
caliber for the next five years by the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

Nothing is said of battleships, submarines, de- 
stroyers or other classes of ships. The treaty is 
signed neither by Japan nor Italy. 

Comments one member of the Senate com- 
mittee reporting in favor of ratification: “I 
don’t see any harm in signing a treaty telling 
other countries we intend to do right.” 

What the treaty would do is provide some 
agreement in the place of none after the Lon- 
don treaty of 1930 expires next December 31. 

Meanwhile, two developments abroad: 

1.—Great Britain asks the United States and 
Japan what concessions, if any, they will make 
if Great Britain abstains from increasing her 
destroyer tonnage above 150,000, as the London 
Treaty permits, now that France and Italy have 
built submarine tonnage in excess of 60,000. 

2—Russia serves notice that she will match 
the navies of Japan and Germany. 





Press vs. Congress: 
Question For the Court 


Is the press superior to the author- 
ity of Congress? 

That is the issue, as interpreted by 
the Senate Lobbying Committee, in 
the court action by which William 
Randolph Hearst seeks to have the 
committee enjoined from obtaining 
access to, and making public, the 
content of his telegrams obtained 
through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


The case is before the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, to which Mr. Hearst car- 
ried it after his application was denied in the 
lower court. 

The issue, in Mr. Hearst’s view, is the free- 
dom of the press, as guaranteed in the Consti- 
tution, and the right of protection from illegal 
search and seizure. 

Replies the committee: 

“If Congress may pass no law affecting the 
kuisiness of the press or investigate in prepara- 
tion for such a law, the press becomes above 
the law. In that case, like a run-away sun, 
the press would sc@rch and burn and destroy 
everything in its path.” 

The committee’s inquiry nas already borne 
fruit, not yet mature, in bills passed by both 
Houses of Congress, requiring the disclosure of 
the connections and activities of lobbyists. The 
two bills are still in conference 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Rural electrification with the aid of Federal 
loans becomes a matter of permanent policy, 
with the President’s signature about to be 
placed on a bill to earmark a total of 410 mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose over the next ten 
years. 

For recapture of war profits, a Senate sub- 
committee reports a bill to skyrocket income 
taxes in event of war. Normal tax rate would 
be 10 per cent, surtax rising to 80 per cent. 
Corporations would be taxed on undistributed 
profit, paying 77 per cent when 23 per cent of 
income is retained. 

Jobs for Americans only (including those with 
first citizenship papers) would be insured by a 
bill on which House committee hearings open. 
Public and private employment would be denied 
aliens until qualified citizens are at work. 

Crop insurance soid at cost by the Government 
would be available to farmers under a measure 
introduced into the Senate, provided the insur- 
ance is not otherwise available. Insurance 
would cover damage from frost, floods, hail, tor- 
nado and fire. 

Department of Conservation and Works is to 
be the new name of the Department of the In- 
terior if a bill passed by the Senate is finally 
enacted into law. 
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ance limited to houses costing 
not more than $5,000. 


Fight on tax bill reached show- 
down stage and result is expected 
to be a compromise containing 
theory of taxing part of corpora- 
tion earnings not paid out in 
dividends, but at same time keep- 
ing present corporation income 
tax intact and increased. 

Plan of flat 7 per cent surtax 
on undistributed income, imposed 
on top of an 18 per cent flat cor- 
poration income tax, found com- 
mittee support, but raises Jegal 
questions that bother Treasury 
experts. 

Chances favor President get- 
ting the money he asks for to re- 
place losses from end of process- 
ing taxes and new expense of sol- 
diers’ bonus. But idea of revolu- 
tionizing corporation tax system 
definitely out. So are processing 
taxes. 


Final bill probably will be 
simply a revision of corporation 
income taxes with somewhat 
higher basic rates and some kind 
of surtax assessed against the un- 
distributed portion of corporation 
earnings. 


Only fight on billion and a half 
relief appropriation in the Senate 
will be over ear-marking portions 
of it for PWA and RA. Fight 
likely to fail there as it did in 
the House, allowing President 
full discretion in allocating 
money. 


Despite gloomy predictions of 
Ickes and Tugwell enough money 
will be doled out to ,both the 
PWA and the RA to keep them 
in operation. 


Business can forget currency 
inflation worries. The 93 vote 
margin in the House against the 
idea of turning on _ printing 
presses to provide cash for re- 
financing farm mortgages writes 
finis to printing press forces in 
this Congress and probably the 
next Congress. ¥ 


Even if inflationists should 
gain enough votes to pass bill in 
the next House bill still would 
be unable to climb Senate and 
White House hurdles. 


Government borrowing with 
its effect on bank credit offers 
the real inflation threat. There 
is no early sign of decreasing the 
deficit although Administration 
strategy is to compress as much 
of the deficit as possible into the 
present fiscal year through Treas- 
ury bookkeeping. Then in the 
next fiscal year to point to de- 
clining trend with bonus pay- 
ments out of the way. 


Look for foreign developments 
to have more and more effect on 
Administration policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt intends to dramatize 
his reciprocal trade agreements 
by projected trip to Canada where 
the most effective of the 13 
negotiated agreements is in force. 


The Hull-Wallace 
for reduced tariffs is now ac- 
cepted by the President and 
means that next four years, if 
present Administration remains 
in office, would see important re- 
vision of trade barriers. 


argument 


Success of this plan depends on 
currency stabilization. Lends 
added importance to growing 
signs that France is going to be 
ready to talk business on ques- 


‘THERE is to be no revolution in 


the corporation income tax 


SYS- 
tem 
added to 
the present system the new principle 
again un- 


corporation 


There probably will be 
of a surtax levied st the 
distributed portion of 
earni 

Congress accepted those facts this 
week as it faced a 1936 tax dilemma. 


ngs. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, and his advisers 
sold President Roosevelt on the idea 
of a tax revolution and sold the 
House of Representatives on a plan 
for the revolution. 

The plan was to scrap the follow- 
ing: The corporation income tax, 
the corporation capital stock tax, 
the corporation excess profits tax. 


THE SUBSTITUTE 

And to substitute the following: 
A steeply graded tax on the portion 
of corporate earnings not distrib- 
uted in dividends, an elimination of 
the present exemption from normal 
individual income tax of corpora- 
tion dividends. New revenue 
amounting to $620,000,000 was ex- 
pected to result from the change. 

Offering this plan to the Senate 
Finance Committee, Mr. Morgen- 
thau struck a tough customer and 
today is in retreat, with plans awry. 

This now-admitted retreat came 
after a series of quick develop- 
ments and shifts of official position, 
which include the following: 

Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, 
asked the Secretary if many of the 
and wealthiest 
would not escape all 
or nearly all income taxes if Con- 
gress accepted the Treasury idea of 
a tax only on-undistributed earn- 
ings. He listed 11 with large net 
income in 1934, but likely to escape 
the new tax because all of this in- 
come was paid out. 

Jesse Jones, Chairman of 
RFC, struck at the heart of the 
Treasury plan by suggesting tax 
concessions to industries retaining 
income to use in rebuilding old 
plants or in building new. 


MR. ECCLES’ PLAN 

Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Board of the Federal Reserve 
System, proposed a compromise in 
the form of a flat 15 per cent tax on 
corporation income with an added 
surtax based on the amount of in- 
come not distributed. 

Rep. Samuel Hill, Chairman of 
the Ways and Means subcommittee 
on taxation, said that the Eccles 
suggestion would bring more “kicks” 
than the plan accepted by the 
House. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 


peter 
largest 


country’s 


corporations 


the 


tion of world currency adjust- 
ments and that Germany is going 
to be forced to bargain over 
future of the mark. 


Look also for renewed farmer 
interest in production control 
before another year is out if 
weather conditions continue 
favorable. Reason is that live- 
stock prices and grain prices 
have been showing acute weak- 
ness, as effect of drought wears 
off. 

Stage is set for first major at- 
tempt to organize workers in mass 
production industry into one 
union of all employes. Steel is 
the industry in which the at- 
tempt will be made, aided by the 
faction of the A. F. of L. which 
favors industrial unions. 


Crux of the battle will come 
when company unions decide 
whether or not to accept organ- 
izers’ invitation to join the in- 
dependent union. A _ struggle 
with management is indicated de- 
spite the tacit understanding 
among labor leaders that disrup- 
tive strikes should be avoided be- 
fore the election. 
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+ THE TAX DILEMMA 


The United States News 


How the Proposed Levy on Corporation Reserves Would 
Work and Why the Senate Blocked It 


sissippi, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, reported that 
President Roosevelt had not fixed 
his mind on any set new tax form- 
ula and would be satisfied if two 
conditions were met. Those two 
conditions were: 

1—That the plan yield $1,137,- 
000,000 of revenue, with $620,000,000 
of that amount on a _ permanent 
basis to replace income lost as a 
result of the end of processing 
taxes and to provide revenue to 
pay for the soldiers’ bonus. 

2—That the plan retain the 
theory of a forced distribution of 
excessive corporate earnings in the 
form of taxable dividends. 

Senator Harrison iater revealed 
that none of the 21 members of the 
Senate Finance Committee favored 
the Treasury idea of revolutionizing 
the corporation income tax struc- 
ture. 


PLAN COMMITTEE FAVORS 

The sort of tax plan that Senate 
Finance Committee members were 
near agreement on included the fol- 
lowing: 

First, a flat corporation income tax 
of 18 per cent in place of the present 
graduated tax ranging from 12% to 
15 per cent. 

Second, a flat surtax of 7 per cent 
to be levied on the part of earnings 
retained by corporations. 


Third, a change in Section 102 of 
the present revenue laws to provide 
a penalty ranging from 25 to 35 
per cent on retained corporation 
earnings in excess of reasonable 
business needs. Proof of reason- 
ableness would lie with the corpora- 
tion rather than with the govern- 
ment as at present. 


Fourth, an increase of 1 per cent 
in normal individual income tax 
rates to 5 per cent from the present 
4 per cent with corporation div- 
idends subject to the normal tax, 
where now they are exempt. 


The plan on which Finance Com- 
mittee members are reported near 
agreement involved acceptance of 
the theory of taxation as advanced 
by the Treasury and accepted by 
the President. 


A REFORM THEORY 


What is this theory, and why the 
fight over it? 


The theory on which the tax plan 
offered to Congress is based is that 
corporations save too much, either 
as a means of enabling their own- 
ers to escape taxation by permit- 
ting possible dividends to pile up 
in corporation surpluses, or as a re- 
sult of the urge to plow earnings 
back into excessive plant capacity 
rather than into wages or dividends. 


In other words, the idea of tax- 
ing the undistributed portion of 
corporation income, rather than 
the total income itself, is advanced 
as a measure of economic reform. 


The supporters of the plan in- 
clude Prof. Oliver M. W. Sprague, 
former adviser to the Bank of 
England, former financial adviser 
to the President and at present 
professor of banking and finance at 
Harvard; Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Resettlement Administrator and 
adviser to the President, and Her- 
man Oliphant, general counsel to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
chief sponsor of the present tax 
program, 


CURBING OVER-EXPANSION 
Professor Sprague said in the 
past week, in speaking of the plan: 
“It is not unreasonable to tax to 
some extent the earnings of busi- 
ness that are retained in business. 


“An industry that is very profit- 
able is very likely to be over-de- 
veloped in the course of a very few 
years, because of the habit of busi- 
ness men of plowing back earnings, 
especially excessively large earn- 
ings. During the war the excess 
profits tax took away profits which 
might have been used in overde- 
veloping industries. 

“The real question is simply at 
what point the Government should 
stop in taxing current income, and 
not the particular method. The 
rate of tax is of primary impor- 
tance.” 

Then discovery was made that Dr. 
Tugwell in his book, “The Industrial 
Discipline,” written in 1933, had 
said: 

“It is over-optimistic internal 
expansion and the use of funds, 
earned in the past, to commit the 
concern to increased activity which 
cause the problems of surplus which 
yearly grow more acute. ... To meet 
this problem it is frequently sug- 
gested that a tax be imposed on 
funds which are kept for expansion 
purposes.” 

RECOMMENDS TAX 

Dr. Tugwell recommended such a 
tax “to drive corporate surpluses 
into the open market.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Oliphant, arguing for the tax 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee the past week, said: 

“During the 1920’s the practice of 
reinvesting a large proportion of 
corporate earnings led to three 
notable developments 

“First, there occurred an exces- 
sive expansion of plant and equip- 
ment in certain industries, notably 
in some branches of the building 
industry. 

“Second, there took place an ac- 
cumulation of idle surplus funds in 
the hands of corporations, which 
reduced the purchasing power nec- 
essary to maintain a smooth flow of 
industrial products 

“Finally, there was a great in- 
crease in corporate loans to the 
stock market, these loans serving to 
augment speculation. We may cite 
the increase of $5,600,000,000 be- 
tween 1926 and 1929 in the cash 
holding of corporations. 

“A wider distribution of corpora- 
tion earnings during this period, in 
place of so large a volume of rein- 
vestment of earnings, would have 
served to reduce the force of each 
of these three causes of over-expan- 
sion and speculation. Moreover, to 


the extent to which additional divi- 
dends were spent for consumers 
goods, wholesome industrial activity 
would have been more amply sus- 
tained.” 

Those three ‘advocates outlined 
the theoretical basis on which the 
corporate tax revolution was to be 
based, and on which the Senate 
still is considering a measure of 
reform. 

The practical side 
concerned Senators, judging by 
their comments and by develop- 
ments during the past week. 

A parade of 105 witnesses faced 
the committee, not one of whom, 
other than Government officials, 
approved the idea of taxing at steep 
rates the portion of business income 
not paid out in dividends. 


more deeply 


Points made were: 

1.—That sudden imposition of a 
tax such as that proposed by the 
Treasury would “freeze” the indus- 
trial situation by giving an advan- 
tage to concerns with already ac- 
cumulated surpluses and by penal- 
izing new concerns or weak concerns 
that have not been able to accumu- 
late reserves in the past 

2—That the plan would put a 


premium on imprudent management 
by giving tax concessions to com- 
panies paying out all their earnings 
and by penalizing those that seek 
to build up reserves against a rainy 
day. 

3.—That the Treasury assumption 
that companies could pay out their 
earnings, to have them taxed as in- 
come in the hands of individuals, 
and then get those earnings back 
through an offer of stock, was naive 
and highly theoretical owing to 
practical pitfalls. 

4—That Treasury estimates of 
yield from the plan were wide of the 
mark and over-optimistic. Many 
Senators, too, expressed doubt about 
the prospect of getting $620,000,000 
more revenue through the change 
in tax systems. 

5. —That some big corporations 
would escape all income taxation. 


SNEATOR BYRD’S OBJECTION 

It was this point which Senator 
Byrd stressed, with what the Treas- 
ury admitted was telling effect. In 
a letter to Secretary Morgenthau, 
the Senator said: 

“It has been stated that many of 
our financially strong corporations, 
especially those of substantial size, 
will pay little or no taxes to the Fed- 
eral Treasury if the pending bill is 
passed. 

“We must guard carefully against 
giving these large corporations a 
greater advantage and perhaps a 


: WHAT IT MEANS TO BUSINESS 


hold their 
competitors We must 
that legislation does 
not prevent the healthy growth 
and expansion of our smaller busi- 
nesses by imposing a penalty upon 
them if their financial position and 
their business opportunities do not 
permit the payment in dividends of 
substantially all their profits.” 


‘EXEMPT’ CORPORATIONS 

Treasury figures showed, Senator 
Byrd asserted. on the basis of 1934 
income records, 600 corporations 
had an income of $1,000,000 or more. 
Of thése 283 would have had their 
taxes reduced by 50 per cent or more 
under the proposed tax plan, and 
of the 283, a total of 138 would have 
paid no tax at all because they dis- 
tributed all their earnings. 

With growing opposition to the 
new theory of taxation, urged by the 
Treasury and suggested by the 
President, why the continued in- 
sistence on any taxes at all? 


REVENUE NEEDED 

The reasons are as follows: 

First, the end of processing taxes 
removed $500,000,000 of revenue 
needed to finance a continued farm 
program, 

Second, 


Strang] over present 
smaller 


make certain 


passage of the bonus 
added an annual charge of $120,- 
000,000 for years 

Third, upset of the AAA, with re- 
funds of processing taxes and action 


nine 


[Continued on Page 7.] 
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NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


gives more power per unit of fuel than 


any other type of engine of equal displace- 


ment and compression 


ANOLITE PISTONS, durable, / ng-la stink, 
50% lighter, increase bearing life 150% 
SEALED CHASSIS fecps dirt and water 
Jrom all moving parts, protects Jrom wear 


and erosion 


LUXURIOUS ‘‘TURRET TOP’’ BODY BY 
FISHER, «vith No Draft Ventilation—the 
smartest, safest, strongest body built 

TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES, gene safe, 
straight-line stops under lightest pressures 
KNEE- ACTION COMFORT AND SAFETY, 


the true gliding ride 


TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE, for steadier, more 


stable roadability 


AUTOMATIC STARTING, SPARK AND HEAT 
CONTROL, for convenience, efficiency, 


economy 


BUILT-IN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS, «7//: 
ample capacity for necessary luggage 
FRONT-END RIDE STABILIZER, for e/imina- 
tion of side-sway at speed or on curves 
standard equipment 
throughout at no extra cost 


SAFETY GLASS 


= * 


Lf. 


at extra cost. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO FIT 
YOUR PURS 

about the General Motors 
installment 


Ask 


| WHEN Berrer 
AUTOMOgi LES 
ARE BUitr guick 
WILL BUity THEM 


Join the Buick Safety Legion. More 
than 300,000 safe drivers already en- 
rolled. See your Buick dealer for details. 


to $1945 are the 
list prices of the 
new Buicks at 
Flint, 
subject to change without notice. Standard 
and special accessories groups on all models 


plan 


reason why! 


Mich., 


lift of youth. 





OYOUS is the song and eager the 
spirit of these eye-strikingly smart 
new Buicks—and here's the powerful 


Under that stylish bonnet is the only 
engine of its kind and size in the length 
of Automobile Row—the oil-cushioned 
valve-in-head straight-eight engine built 
by Buick alone in any price class. 


It’s an engine that itches to go places— 
and in what superbly capable fashion 
it takes this great car along! 


It takes at a romp tall hills that slow 
* lesser cars to creep-speed — tramples 
them thrillingly down to flatness. 


It bores down the long, open, inviting 
straight-aways—fills your ears with the 
song of the wind, your heart with a 


It never minds loafing, or any change 
of pace; in tangled traffic it crawls 


“ick The 


teeeeereeeeecceseccscscccecs A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCSY  cevecccsovccccccscsnsetesoccussece 


or jerk. 


at snail’s gait without stutter, flutter 


It stretches out your pennies as it 


does your enjoyment; you'll go a 


brakes. 


long way between gas-station stops, 
and still longer without needing a 
mechanic’s attention. 


You may buy a car for style, for 
comfort, for roomy luxury, for ease 
of handling—or the security of 
smooth, safe-straight-stop hydraulic 


You'll find all these in a Buick—but 


you'll also find a very special kind 
of spirited action—and for that, you 
can thank Buick’s very special, very 
own oil-cushioned valve-in-head 
straight-eight heart. 


JUSTOUT! Actual figures 


showing how Buick checks 
with what people want in 


Puy 


modern cars. For your copy, 
write directly to Buick Motor 
Company, Flint Michigan 


99 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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“HAPPY LANDING” 


President Roosevelt congratulates Captain Hugo 

Eckener on the record breaking flight of the monarch 

of the skies, the Zeppelin “von Hindenburg, which 

established a new trans-Atlantic record of 61 hours, 
38 minutes 





Colorful Interludes 
At the White House 


The White House in the merry 
month of May can be very merry 
indeed. That was attested last 
week when the seven days included 
a panoramic vista of American 
life ranging from an informal dance 
and reception to a display of early 
American Indian lore. ; 


But the gay party for the newspaper corre- 
spondents when the mad melodies of “swing 
tunes” were heard in the stately East Room for 
the first time and the few humorous moments 
at the first press conference which were devoted 
to the discussion of the society to “prevent the 
machine-like removal of hats in elevators in 
which females are passengers” were emblematic 
of only a fraction of the week. They were brief 
interludes between the constant routine of callers 
at the Executive offices, and the recurring pres- 
sure of problems of State. 

Pathos and pageantry both marched across 
the sylvan setting of the White House, fast be- 
coming clothed in its Summer tunic of green. 
A delegation of crippled persons, representing 
the physically handicapped needy of New York 
City, came to ask the President to help them get 
jobs in the work relief program. Navajo and 














The President's Week 





THE RURAL RELIEF PROGRAM—AN EVENING OF 
GAYETY WITH THE PRESS—NEW LEGISLATION . 








Pueblo Indians, together with representatives of 
other tribes, dressed in full tribal regalia, ap- 
peared before the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
late one afternoon and in the south grounds, 
against an incongruous background of tea tables 
and portable chairs, staged a weird tribal dance. 


ZEPPELIN CONGRATULATIONS 

Initial phase of the Zeppelin interposition in 
White House affairs during the week came Sun- 
day when a delegation of naval officers sent to 
Lakehurst, N. J., by the President, delivered his 
congratulations to the Germans who had piloted 
the successful first North American flight of the 
“Hindenburg.” 

Back in Washington, or rather on the Potomac 
river, the President spent the better part of the 
day cruising leisurely on the presidential yacht, 
although he did give part of the time to a dis- 
cussion of the railroad situation with members 
of Congress and other advisers who were with 
him. 

Final phase of the Zeppelin interlude came 
next day when Dr. Hugo Eckener, designer of the 
“Hindenburg” and Captain Ernst Lehman were 
presented at the Executive Offices by Hans 
Luther, the German ambassador. 

When they left the conference the Germans 
remarked that the President was “extremely 
cordial and highly enthusiastic” over the success 
of the dirigible’s flight. 

It was a busy first day agenda. George L. 
Berry, John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman, labor 
leaders, called to tell the President of their suc- 
cess in pledging local, State, and national union 
labor to his support in the coming election. 


FLOODS, POWER, HEROISM 

There was a conference with Senators Clark 
and Guffey on the flood control problem; a dis- 
cussion with Senators McNary, Schwellenbach, 
and Bone as to the best procedure for marketing 
power from the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
dams; a visit of Boy Scout officials; announce- 
ment that if Congress adjourns in time the 
President will make an official visit to Canada 
June 8; and the submission by a group of physi- 
cally handicapped from New York of a request 
for inclusion in the work relief program. 

The delegation from New York was not granted 





an appointment but was told that the President 
will give personal attention to the request. 

Presidential recognition was accorded to Cor- 
nelius Van H. Engert, resident minister in Ethi- 
opia, and William A. Cramp, vice-consul, for their 
heroism in defending the American embassy dur- 
ing the riots in Addis Ababa preceding the Italian 
occupation. It took the form of a recommenda- 
tion that they be given promotions. 

Through a message read before the annual 
convention of the American Red Cross in Chi- 
cago the President paid tribute to the organiza- 
tion, describing it as “truly a brotherhood of 
service” and especially worthy of praise for its 
cooperation in the efforts to lessen ‘the human 
suffering created by unemployment and the de- 
pression’.” 


SUMMER WHITE HOUSE IDEA 

Tuesday dawned clear and warm. Included 
in the official routine of appointments were visits 
from Grover Whalen, president of the corpora- 
tion which is staging the world’s fair in New 
York City in 1939 and 1940, and a visit from an 
Atlantic City delegation. Mr. Whalen discussed 
the plans for the fair with the President and the 
Atlantic City group invited him to establish a 
Summer White House at Atlantic City. 

It was as hot and sultry as a mid-Summer day 
when the members of the press arrived for their 
afternoon press conference. 

The President explained that flood control and 
power legislation to enable the officials in charge 
of the Bonneville dam to make contracts for sale 
of power are included in his list of “desirable” 
legislation. 


HATS AND BLACK EYES 

After the President had described the details 
of the flood control and power distribution prob- 
lem, a note of levity was introduced which ended 
the conference in a gale of laughter. 

“Mr. President, have you joined the APTOHE?” 
asked a correspondent. 

The President asked for an explanation and 
was told the letters stand for the “Association for 
the Prevention of Taking off Hats in Elevators.” 
Then one of the newspaper women present asked 
the President if he had joined the “Society for 
Protection of Ladies Whose Eyes Have Been 





Blackened By the Elbows of Gentlemen Taking 
Hats Off in Elevators.” 

Mr. Roosevelt replied by asking if that were 
the female auxiliary to the first organization. 
Told that it was, he replied, that the auxiliary 
was “grand” and added that although many per- 
sons have criticized the Administration for put- 
ting matters under regulation, obviously here was 
a situation which required complete Federal regi- 
mentation, 

Power legislation plans, housing, and TVA were 
among the subject included on the next day’s 
agenda. Routine appointments were the order 
until four o’clock. Then on the south grounds 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt received a dele- 
gation of Indians who staged a tribal dance. 
Afterward the President and Mrs. Roosevelt drove 
to Mount Vernon, where they had tea with the 
members of the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- 
tion, the organization which has charge of the 
maintenance of George Washington’s ancestral 
home and which has restored its original furnish- 
ings. 


AN EVENING OF GAYETY 


Thursday evening, under the favor of cool 
weather which was in sharp contrast to the heat 
of the earlier part of the week, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the Vice President and Mrs. 
Garner received the members of the press. They 
greeted their guests in the entrance hall of the 
White House instead of in the East Room or Blue 
Room as is customary. 

It was a decidedly informal party. White ties 
and tails were out. The President wore white 
trousers and a blue coat; the Vice President a 
dinner coat, and most of those who attended fol- 
lowed one lead or the other. 

Guests, once the formal greetings were over, 
went to the East Room to dance or gathered in 
gay groups on the terrace, in the various draw- 
ing rooms or on the south portico, where they 
could look out over the beautiful south grounds. 

With a zest which seemed to derive inspiration 
from the knowledge they had the honor of play- 
ing at the White House, the 14-piece dance or- 
chestra played “swing music” and a collection of 
old favorites of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

For the first time in the history of the Execu- 
tive Mansion such jazz tunes as “I’se a Muggin” 

















—Underwood & Underwood 


A VISIT FROM LABOR 


Members of the Executive Council of the » merican 

Federation of Labor call at the White Hvuuse to 

confer with the President on matters of interest to 

labor. Front row, left to right, F. H. Knight; 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., and 
Frank Morrison, secretary. 





and “I’m Gonna Clap My Hands,” resounded in 
the stately halls. At one end of the East Room 
Sat the President, smilingly watching the dancers 
part of the time, but spending most of the eve- 
ning greeting guests or in conversation with his 
cousin, Mrs. Alexander Grant, of Boston, who 
sat to his right. 

Not until after 1 o’clock did the orchestra end 
its gay tunes, and the last stragglers make their 
departure from promenades of the south grounds 
or the red gardenia-decorated east terrace. 


SETTLING RESETTLEMENT 


The press conference next morning brought 
a lengthy explanation from the President con- 
cerning the activities of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. He said its activities will be car- 
ried on just as at present under the new work 
relief program except that no more rural com- 
munities will be established. 

Rehabilitation of needy farmers has been very 
successful, he said, and from 100,000 to 200,000 
farmers, through the program, have once more 
been made self-supporting. P 

Slightly expediting his usual week-end sched- 
ule, the President that afternoon drove to An- 
napolis where he boarded the Presidential yacht 
“Potomac”. Included in the party of guests for 
the cruise were Resettlement Administrator Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell and Mrs. Tugwell and Works 
Progress Administrator Harry Hopkins and Mrs. 
Hopkins. The President expected to cruise all 
of Saturday, returning to Washington late Sun- 
day afternoon, 

GLENN NIXon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 








Uncle Sam's ‘Police Chief’ 
Tells What to Do in 
Case of a Kidnaping 


The men who clearly dislike “bing 
bang publicity” have rated a story- 
of-the-week without the firing of a 


shot. 


When agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on the night of May 11 boarded a 
chartered plane at Glendale, Calif., for Louis- 
ville. Ky., with Thomas H. Robinson, alleged kid- 
naper of Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll in tow, they had 
hung up a perfect score for dragging from their 
hideouts America’s so-called “public enemies.” 

it was only a month ago that J. Edgar Hoover, 
div-cetor of the FBI, had told a Senate subcom- 
mi ‘e: 

micht say that we have had 62 kidnaping 
¢ .o¢S since Congress passed the kidnaping stat- 
ute in Jene, 1932. ‘That is, the Act conferring 
iisdiction on the Federal men in these cases). 
Of those 62 cases we have ascertained the iden- 
tity of all kidnapers in those cases without a sin- 
gle exception, and we have apprehended all kid- 
nacers in those cases with the exception of the 
B:emer kidnapers, two of whom are still at large, 
Kkarpis and Campbell, Mahan wanted in the 
Wererhauser case, and Robinson wanted in the 
Stoll case. In all 136 convicted.” 
the last two weeks the Federal agents, 
st-iking with swiftness and without firing a shot, 
rounded up the last of the wanted men, ending 
vy th Robinson. And the American public, beset 
by fears of the “snatch racket” since the March 
night, 1932, when the Lindbergh baby was lifted 
from his crib, is breathing a little easier. 
3ut the task of the “G-men” is not ended. 
FK cnaping was only one of their special assign- 
ments. There remain such matters as extortion, 
bank robbery, fugitives, stolen property, mail 
f aud, fingerprint identification, and numerous 
other matters relating to crime which have to be 
dea!t with by the FBI and its agents. 


B'}REAU’S DUTIES HEAVY 

neress has allotted the Bureau $1,025.000 
1 for the coming fiscal year than last—a 
tu.al of $6.025,000. In asking for the greater sum 
D.rector Hoover pointed out the increasing duties 
rc ating to the receipt of 3,700 new fingerprints 
a day and the tasks involved in carrying out the 
recent Acts of Congress, in addition to the kid- 
naping statutes, the extortion statute, the bank 
robbery statute, the fugitive law, the stolen 
property law, and others. 

When Mr. Hoover was asked “what would be 
the effect on kidnaping in the country if word 
should go out that Congress was withdrawing 
appropriations for suppressing it,” he predicted: 

“You would have a wave of kidnaping. 
There would not be the slightest doubt about 
that. It would cripple law enforcement and 
place a premium on lawlessness.” 

How do the Federal agents get into action 
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the Department of Justice are eliminating the leading “public enemies” of America 


shot, their practice on the rifle ranges goes on “just in case... 


” 





when a kidnaping takes place? Here is the pro- 
cedure outlined by Director Hoover to Senator 
Hale (Rep.) of Maine, who asked what to do, for 
example, if he found that a relative had been 
kidnaped: 


“CALL NATIONAL 7117” 

Mr. Hoover: “The proper procedure would be 
for you immediately to communicate either with 
our local office or for you to call National 7117, 
Washington, D. C. We in turn would immedi- 
ately have our agent in that district contact you, 
if we had an agent in the city, and we also at 
the same time notify the local authorities. 

“The purpose of having our men notified first 
is to preserve, as much as we can any original 
evidence, such as footprints, fingerprints, or any 
evidence that might be left at the scene of the 
crime by the persons perpetrating the crime.” 

Senator Hale: “This I should do before notify- 
ing the local police?” 

Mr. Hoover: “Yes, sir. It would be very desir- 
able.” 

Senator Hale: “Now, if one of my relatives 
disappeared and I do not know that he has been 
kidnaped, I naturally would go to the local 
police?” 

Mr. Hoover: “That would be entirely proper.” 

Senator Hale: “What should I do if I receive a 
letter, say two or three days afterward, calling 
for a ransom—” 

Mr. Hoover: “I think that you should also no- 
tify us.” 

Senator Hale (continuing): “Notifying me that 
my relative has been kidnaped and asking for 


ransom. I then drop the local police and go to 
you?” 

Mr. Hoover: “No, sir. In view of the fact that 
you have already communicated with them they 
should be notified, but we also should be noti- 
fied.” 

Senator Hale: “But it would really be my duty 
to do that?” 

Mr. Hoover: “It would be very desirable if you 
would. I mean, in order to protect and preserve 
the evidence. I might say along that line, we 
are conducting here in Washington now a police- 
training school. This fits in naturally with the 
cooperation of the local authorities. We have 
here now representatives of 50 police depart- 
ments from all parts of the country; State, city, 
and sheriffs’ offices, to receive exactly the same 
training that our special agents receive. . . 


POLICE-TRAINING SCHOOL 


“There are two primary purposes I see in that 
school. First, is the matter of training for pre- 
serving evidence, which is so vital to any law 
enforcement agency today, because there is 
nothing mysterious or psychic about investigative 
work. You have got to have the information 
on a case, whether it is the testimony of eye 
witnesses or whether it is a letter, or whether it 
is some piece of evidence that has been left at 
the scene of the crime. 

“Secondly, we hope through this training 
school to be able to bring about a closer and 
more cordial relationship between the Federal 
authorities and the local authorities.” 

Senator Hale: “Then in no case should I com- 





municate directly with the kidnapers except un- 
der the advice of the local police or your de- 
partment?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I would say that would be the 
very best policy to follow.” 


DEATH THREATS DISCOUNTED 


Senator Hale: “Even if I am notified that if I 
communicate with the authorities, the person 
who has been kidnaped will be killed?” 

Mr. Hoover: “That statement is usually con- 
tained in every one of the notes that the family 
received in kidnaping cases.” 

Senator Hale: “And that should be disre- 
garded?” 

Mr. Hoover: “It should be totally disregarded. 
In that connection, I might say that we have 
had 62 kidnaping cases since Congress passed 
the kidnaping statute in June, 1932. ... In 
every one of those cases the kidnapers made the 
threat to the family that if they notified the au- 
thorities the victim would be killed. In no in- 
stance, except one, the one at San Jose, was the 
victim killed, and he was killed before the note 
was received.” 

Senator Hale: “Or injured?” 

Mr. Hoover: “Or injured. No; they were not 
injured. They were always returned safe. The 
Lindbergh kidnaping and murder occurred prior 
to the enactment of the Federal statute. That 
was in March, 1932. We did not have jurisdic- 
tion in that case, so we do not include that as 
one of the cases.” 

Senator Hale: “And if I do communicate with 
the kidnapers without going to the police, with- 





Slate of Public Enemies 
Wiped Clean; Rackets, 
The Next Target 


out their authority, I am liable for breaking the 
law?” 

Mr. Hoover: “No, sir. There is no law against 
communicating with kidnapers.” 


PAYMENT OF RANSOM 

Senator Hale: “Even if I pay ransom?” 

Mr. Hoover: “No, sir; there is no violation of 
the law. There has been suggested that there 
be a law passed making it a penalty to pay 
ransom money. I think that is the law in some 
foreign countries, but it is not the law in this 
country. ... 

“When you call us to assist in obtaining the 
return of a kidnaped member of your family or 
in connection with a threatening letter, we will 
neither advise you to pay money nor not to pay 
it. That is your responsibility. If you wish to 
pay, we will not interfere with your paying and 
we will withhold any direct activity until the 
return of that member of your family safe in 
your home.” 

Senator Hale: “By paying ransom one is not 
abetting a felony?” 

Mr. Hoover: “No, sir; you are not; under the 
present statutes.” 


HOW THE BUREAU GREW 
_ Director Hoover came to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in 1917 as a special assistant 
to the Attorney General handling prosecutions. 
He was a lawyer by profession. In 1924 he be- 
came head of the FBI. Among the increased 
activities of the angency since that time are 
those relating to the recording of fingerprints. 
In 1924 the Bureau was receiving 300 a day. To- 
day that total has jumped to 3,700 a day. 

In 1908 the Bureau of Investigation was first 
set up by the Department of Justice when the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Act prohibited the 
borrowing of Secret Service operatives from the 
Treasury. Nine former Secret Service employes, 
13 former peonage investigators, and 12 exam- 
iners comprised the force. An appropriation of 
$65,000 was granted for the work of the agency. 
The majority of investigations covered peonage 
cases and civil and criminal proceedings arising 
out of alleged frauds and irregularities in the 
acquisition of title to public lands by private 
parties, as well as violations of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. 

Appropriations for the coming fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, totaling $6,025,000, provide for 
some 1,893 employes in the department and field 
combined. 

In connection with the cost of his Bureau, 
Mr. Hoover pointed out: 

“I might say that last year, with an approxi- 
mate $4,500,000 appropriation we were able to 
get back in fines, recoveries, and savings in cases 
investigated by the Bureau the sum of $38,481,- 
686.17. In other words, with every dollar exe 
pended the taxpayer benefited by $8.” 
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+ THE ANTI-LYNCHING BILL AGAIN HAUNTS CONGRESS + 


FTER years of futile discussion 4 


in Congress, anti-lynching legis- 
lative proposals are coming before 
a caucus of House Democrats for 
a show-down on the party’s atti- 
tude 

About 40 Representatives have 
signed a petition, now presented to 
the House leaders, asking a caucus. 
Twenty-five signatures would have 
been sufficient. Majority Leader 
Bankhead (Dem.) of Jasper, Ala., 
Says the caucus will be called before 
Congress adjourns. Anti-lynching 
legislation, however, is not on the 
program of the leaders of either 
house at this Congress. 

There are approximately 30 bills 
on the subject pigeon-holed in the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 
while in the Senate the Wagner- 
Costigan anti-lynching bill is still 
on the calendar. 

Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.) 
of Arkansas, told the Senate last 
week it will not be practicable for 
the Senate to consider the bill again 
at this Congress. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AN ISSUE 


Many northern members are in 
favor of anti-lynching legislation 
while many southern members, and 
some northern members, are op- 
posed on the ground that it is an 
infringement of state sovereignty 
and is unconstitutional. The Senate 
fought the issue out in 1922 and 
again in 1935, without final action. 

Representatives Gavaghan (Dem.) 
of New York City and Ford (Dem.) 
ot Los Angeles, Calif., led the fight 
for a caucus. They have similar 
bills, designed to assure persons in 
every State equal protection of the 
laws and to assure punishment of 
lynching. 

The Gavaghan bill, (H. R. 5) like 
other pending bills, defines a mob 
or riot as an assemblage of three 
or more persons acting in concert, 
without authority of law, to kill or 
injure anyone in the custody of any 
peace officer, with the purpose of 
depriving the prisoner of due proc- 
ess of law or equal protection of 
laws. 

On that premise, the bill, which is 
to be discussed at the caucus, pro- 
vides that if any state or local au- 
thorities fail to protect any person 
from a mob or a riot the state shall 
be deemed to have denied the per- 
son the protection guaranteed by 
the Constitution, the offending au- 
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thorities may be prosecuted in the 
Federal courts on the charge of 
felony, with a maximum possible 
penalty of five years imprisonment 
and $5,000 fine. 

Ia all these cases, the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts—not the State courts— 
would have jurisdiction. There are 
penalties proposed on the local gov- 
ernments. Any county where any- 
ne is injured or killed by a mob 
would be liable to the victim or his 
legal representatives, under a Fed- 
eral law, for $2,000 to $10,000 dam- 
ages, recoverable in the Federal 
courts. Also, under the Gavaghan 
bill, where a mob transports its vic- 
tims across county lines, the county 
in which the victim is seized and 
the county in which he is killed 
would be “jointly and severally lia- 
ble.” 


SPEECH RENEWS INTEREST 

Any district judge of the Federal 
District Court of the judicial dis- 
trict in which such prosecutions are 
instituted would have discretionary 
authority to order the trial at any 
place within his district. 

Representative Mitchell (Dem.) 
of Chicago, Ill. the only Negro 
member of the House, renewed in- 
terest in the subject in a recent 
speech in the House on racial jus- 
tice. 

“There is not a man in this House 
but who knows how strongly I op- 
pose lynching,” he said, “and how 
deeply interested I am in the early 
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ig we could invite you to come to our brewery every 
time you wanted your beer and pour out a drink of 
delicious Pabst Beer right at the brewery—you would 


marvel at its flavor.... 


. +. when you order Pabst TAPaCan—that is, essen- 
tially, what we are doing. Pabst TAPaCan is taken from 
that brewery—sealed in—carefully protected—and served 
to you, wherever you are—just as Pabst made it. 

When you taste the beer produced by ninety-two years 
of experience, the finest ingredients, careful laboratory 


control —you will enjoy 
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a rare treat in flavor. 
You'll agree with mil- 
lions—he who drinks 
Pabst drinks best—and 
call for your beer by name 
—Pabst TAPaCan. 
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passage of a bill which will make + 


this crime punishable by a Federal 
law enacted by this Congress.” 

“I shall continue to work for the 
passage of this bill, and for the pas- 
sage of other bills that have for their 
purpose removing injustices from 
which my people suffer. 

“I ask you, speaking to the Con- 
gress of the United States, will you 
not be considerate of the Negroes of 
this country, whether they live in 
Massachusetts or whether they live 
in my native State of Alabama? I 
believe our general trend is upward; | 
that we are making progress. | 

“If it takes a century to do what | 
we would like to do, I still believe | 
that time will come, and I betieve I | 
will see the day when we will have 

| 
| 





the same rights in all of these States 
that are given all of the other citi- 
zens because we are loyal.” 

The issue all through the debates 
in the two Houses in the past—for 
the Dyer anti-lynching bill passed 
the House in 1922 but failed in the 
Senate—has been over State sover- 
eignty and the question of constitu- 
tionality. | 

The filibuster in the Senate in 1922 
against the Dyer bill was led by 
southern Democrats, and southern 
Democrats were conspicuous among 


those who opposed that bill in the # lynching bill failed last week. 





House. | The efforts toward anti-lynching 
If the Senate an effort to con- | legislation will be renewed in the 
sider the Costigan-Wagner anti-- | next Congress. 
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TWA Douglas Skyliners.” 
RUTH K. RHODES, TWA Hostess 
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© crown of beauty, a fortress of safety 
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Za, HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
giving even better performance moking driving easier and safer 


with even less gas and oil than ever before 





SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


MORE FOR LESS 


that’s what Chevrolet is giving America in 


—“ee only Couvplele low priced CAP 


MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 


More FOR LESS! More of all the good things you want in a motor car, together with the 
lowest first cost, lowest operating costs and lowest maintenance costs! That’s what you get 
when you buy a new 1936 Chevrolet—the only complete low-priced car! 

You want safety—the maximum safety of New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes—and only 





Chevrolet gives you these brakes at low cost. 

You want overhead protection, too—the complete protection of a Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top—and it, too, is exclusive to Chevrolet in the lower price range. 

You also want the unequaled riding ease of Knee-Action Wheels*—the unequaled driving 
ease of Shockproof Steering*—the unequaled health and comfort advantages of Genuine Fisher 





No Draft Ventilation—all of which are available only in this one low-priced car. 

And, most important of all, you want the thrilling performance, the greater stamina and 
dependability, and the minimum operating costs of Chevrolet’s High-Compression Valve-in- 
Head Engine—the same type of engine that is used in record-holding airplanes, power boats 





Get a new 1936 Chevrolet—the car that gives more for less—the only complete low-priced car! 
See and drive it at your nearest Chevrolet dealer’s—today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A GENERAL 


MOTORS VALUE 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT CHEVROLET'S LOW PRICES 


495 


AND UP... List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. With bumpers, spare tire and 
tire lock, the list price is $20 additional, *Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 additional, 
Prices quoted in this advertisement are list at Flint, Michigan, and subject to change without notice, 
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The House 
Of Representatives 


Inflation Bill Defeated; Huge Relief 
Fund Voted; Study of Unemployment 
By Labor Department Ordered 


Last week, after 218 members, a 
House majority, signed a peti- 
tion for its consideration, the idle 
Lemke bill became alive in the 
House. The battle on the floor 
raged two days. The result, de- 
feat; 235 members voting to reject 
it, 142 for it, and the proposed law 
is dead for this Congress. It will 
bob up again in the next Congress. 
OR FIVE YEARS a group within the 
farm bloc has struggled for action on its 
Frazier-Lemke bill to loan up to $3,000,000,- 
000 for refinancing farm mortgages. 

Upwards of 30 State legislatures me- 
morialized Congress in its favor. But those 
in leadership control in both houses frowned 
on the companion bills as inflationary. 

The $2,364,000,000 relief deficiency appro- 
priation bill, administration-approved, was 
passed and a conference report on the Treas- 
ury-Post Office Department bill adopted. 
Committees considered regulation of bond- 
holders committees, regulation of natural 
gas, effect of labor-saving devices on unem- 
ployment and other subjects. 

MONDAY.—The House passed the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, with its budget 
for relief, and sent the bill to the Senate. 

TUESDAY.—The Frazier-Lemke bill was 
considered. Representative Lemke (Rep.), 
of Fargo, N. D., argued his bill is no more 
inflationary than Federal Reserve bank notes. 

WEDNESDAY.—Substitute proposals for 
the Frazier-Lemke bill were quickly side- 
tracked. Speaker Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read to the House a letter sent 
him by President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, opposing the bill. On 
the final vote, 173 Democrats, 62 Republi- 
cans voted against the bill; 105 Democrats, 
27 Republicans, 7 Progressives, 3 Farm-La- 
borites for it. 

Said Mr. Lemke: “The fight has just be- 
gun. The issue will be one of the major ones 
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ADJOURNMENT THOUGHTS? 


Speaker Joseph Byrns, whose talks with the Presi- 

dent concerning the status of pending legislation 

are a prelude to a spurt on Capitol Hill designed to 
adjourn the session by June 6. 





in the coming campaign.” Said Speaker 
Byrns: “The vote demonstrates beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the House is not in favor 
of inflation.” 

The Labor Committee favorably reported 
a resolution for a Labor Department survey 
on effects of labor-saving devices on unem- 
ployment. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee favorably reported an amended reso- 
lution for Federal regulation of gas in inter- 
state commerce. 

THURSDAY. The House approved a 
conference report on the Treasury-Post Of- 
fice appropriation bill, after sustaining the 
House conferees on the bill in insisting on 
payment of $22,500,000 to steamship lines 
for ocean mail transport. 

Approved a conference report on the rural 
electrification bill, providing for a maximum 
of $410,000,000 of loans to farmers. Ad- 
journed to Monday. 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H. R, 12624, Deficiency-relief; Passed House May 11. 

H. R. 11035, War Department appropriations; Presi- 
dent approved May 16. 

H. R. 2066, Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refinanc- 
ing; House rejected May 13. 

H. R. 8940, To amend law relating to corporate re- 
organizations under bankruptcy law; Passed Senate 
May 13. 

H. R. 10104, For study and survey for coordination 
of Federal and State recreation facilities; Senate made 
unfinished business May 13. 

H. R. 12098, Appropriations, State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor; President approved May 16, 

H. R. 12700, Pensions, Civil War soldiers; House 
passed May 14. 

H. R. 12701, Pensions, children of Civil War vet- 
erans; House passed May 14. 

H. R. 12702, Pensions, widows, Civil War soldiers, 
Sailors; House passed May 14. 

H. R. 8766, To authorize municipal corporations in 
gy incur bonded indebtedness; Passed Senate 
May 12. 
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vhe Congress Week 





R. REXFORD G. TUGWELL, Resettlement Administrator, 
whose back to the farm activities have caused criticism and com- 
mendation on Capitol Hill confers with Senator Carter Glass after 
testifying before the Senate Appropriations Committee, which is 





holding hearings on the deficiency bill. 
enough funds to carry through until July 1. 
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SAID THE SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA TO THE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATOR 


He says the RA has only 
Photo shows left to 


rjght, Senator Glass, Dr. L. C. Gray, Assistant Resettlement Ad- 


ministrator and Dr. Tugwell. 








The Frazier-Lemke Bill: 


HE currency inflation issue met 

its test—and its Waterloo for the 
present Congress session—when the 
House last week voted down the 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage re- 
financing bill by a vote of 235 to 
142. Debate occupied the House for 
two days. Proponents of the bill 
contended it was necessary to save 
the homes on mortgaged farms. Op- 
ponents concentrated on perils of 


inflation. Excerpts from the de- 
bate: 
MR. LEMKE (Rep.), of Fargo, 


N. D.: This morning there was sent 
to every Member of the House a 
document coming out of the Farm 
Credit Administration which I con- 
sider unfair and unjust.... 

They did not appear in opposition 
to this bill, but at this late mo- 
ment, this very morning, using the 
funds of the Government to lobby 
with, using the Government of the 
United States to send information 
here that we have not time to ana- 
lyze and explain, this document goes 
to every Member, and I submit it is 
not fair practice, and I hope that 
the Black Lobbying Committee will 
include, before they get through, 
salaried lobbyists. ‘They are the 
most dangerous to representative 
government.... 

Now, what does the Frazier-Lemke 
bill do? It provides that the United 
States Government shall refinance 
existing farm indebtedness at 12 
per cent interest and 1% per cent 
principal by selling bonds at 1% 
per cent, tax exempt, the same as 
the others. I do not like that, but 
that is what we have been doing. 
Then, if those bonds are not readily 
sold, the Government of the United 
States, through the Federal Reserve 
System, issues Federal Reserve notes, 
the same as we do now on Govern- 
ment bonds and other security; but 
this time it is secured by farms, the 
best security on the face of the 
earth—real estate, if you please. 

MR. CARPENTER (Dem.) of Mar- 
ion, Kans.: One of the greatest 
benefits the farmer will get out of 
this bill will be lower rates of in- 
terest. 

MR. LEMKE: Lower rates of in- 
terest, and not only that but the 
preservation of 2,000,000 farm homes 
in this nation. 

MR. CELLER (Dem.), of Brook- 





I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: We come 
from the city. We would like to 
know whether or not the gentleman 
would be willing to include in this 
bill city dwellings; and if so, what 
would be the total cost to the Gov- 
ernment? 

MR. LEMKE: I may state you 
cannot include everything in one 
bill. . . . You have had the HOLC. 
I have been fighting just as hard 
and will continue to fight for the 
city people. I want the homes pre- 
served wherever they are. 

MR. COOLEY (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, N. C.:. I take the position that 
this bill is not fair, that it is not 
just. Why, this bill discriminates 
within the very class it seeks to 
benefit. If this $3,000,000,000 of ad- 
ditional currency is not an expan- 
sion of the currency, if it is not in- 
flation, why limit the amount to 
$3,000,000,000 when the farm mort- 
gages of the nation amount to ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000? . 

It stands to reason that the Gov- 
ernment, under this ‘neasure, will 
be called upon to take over the bad 
mortgages. . . We know that a 
majority of the land mortgages of 
this nation are held by the insur- 
ance companies and the banks. We 
know further that the effect of this 
bill will be to “bail out” the insur- 
ance companies and the banks to 
the extent of the bad loans they 
now have on hand, because they will 
not be willing to surrender the good 
loans which pay a higher rate of 
interest... . 

There has been a desperate effort 
made to bullwhip and browbeat 
some Members of this Congress into 
voting for this bill... . I will not be 
bullwhipped, browbeaten, or intimi- 
dated by even the general assembly 
of my own State, and much less by 
the Catholic priest of Michigan. ... 

There will be cries for moratorium 
after moratorium, and ultimately 
there will be a demand for can- 
cellation, which can end only in 
chaos. This program will lead us 
down the primrose path of inflation 
and bring chaos to this nation. Do 
not forget that it is being sponsored 
by a gentleman who delights in op- 
posing the present occupant of the 
White House and who would rejoice 
in his defeat. Shall we repudiate 


lyn, N. Y.: 





Inflation or Salvation? 


our President and follow a new 
leadership? ... 

MR. LEWIS (Dem.) of Cumber- 
land, Md.: Mr. Chairman, this bill 
proposes an immediate inflation of 
the currency by more than 50 per 
cent. ... the largest first step in 
inflation ever undertaken in his- 
tory....If it succeeds in this meas- 
ure, it will be followed by others. 
We will then be on the toboggan 
with Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
France, and when once on that to- 
doggan, our statesmen will be no 
more able to control the subsequent 
train of events than were the infla- 
tion leaders of those countries. 

MR. GOLDSBOROUGH (Dem.) of 
Denton, Md.: Inflation has never oc- 
curred anywhere at any time in a 
stable government. ... Inflation can- 
not occur until all the wanted goods 
and services which can be produced 
have been distributed or are being 
distributed. ... 

MR. MAY (Dem.), of Preston- 
burg, Ky.: If it is not inflationary, 
then let us bale out all of the banks 
and insurance companies that hold 
these mortgages. If it is not infla- 
tionary, let us put on top of the 
$20,000,000,000 that we have already 
put the Government in debt an- 
other 20 or 30 million dollars; then 
we will have a sure enough problem 
on our hands. We will have not 
merely inflation but chaos. 

MR. KNUTSON (Rep.), of St. 
Cloud, Minn.: You cannot expect 
the farmer to regain his buying 
power so long as the greater part 
of his income is devoted to the pay- 
ment of taxes and interest. . 
Can any member of this House give 
any good reason why a _ farmer 
should not get money at the same 
rate of interest that is carried by 
much of the commercial paper put 
out by corporations? 

MR. FIESINGER (Dem.), of San- 
dusky, Ohio: The Democratic Party 
in its platform of 1932 declared for 
sound money, and this bill violates 
every principle of sound money. 
MR. MILLER (Dem.), of Searcy, 
Ark.: The question is this: Who is 
in control of the money of this na- 
tion and what is money created for? 
Is the money created to serve man- 
kind or is mankind created to serve 
money? That is all that it amounts 
to. 





MR. McFARLANE: Has the gen- 
tleman heard anybody, as spokes- 
man direct from the White House, 
say that the President is against 
this bill? 

MR. MITCHELL (Dem.) of Cooke- 
ville, Tenn.: I believe it is the best 
Democratic measure that could be 
passed, because the Democratic 
Party is the friend of the common 
people in this country. 

SPEAKER BYRNS: Mr. Chair- 
man, I have asked for this brief 
time in order to read to you a letter 
which has just been sent to me, ex- 
pressing the wishes and the hopes 
of some 50,000,000 people. 

Wage earners are involved in the 
proposition now pending before the 
House, as are all classes of our citi- 
zens, and I wish to read to you a 
letter from the president of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
reference to this bill. [The Speaker 
read a letter from President William 
Green stating that the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. opposed 
the bill.] 

MR. CURLEY (Dem.), of New 
York City: The move to push this 
bill down the throats of this body 
appears suspiciously to me as an at- 
tempt to not only embarrass the 
President, but to “put him on the 
spot” at a time when, as the great 
physician whose remedies are fast 
bringing about the recovery of a 
very ill patient — a broken-down 
prosperity—he is about achieving 
the goal he set, the full recovery and 
happiness of the country. 

MR. O’MALLEY (Dem.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: Mr. Chairman, I saw 
come into this House today some- 
thing that I had hoped would never 
come here, because if it comes here 
and stays here it threatens the 
safety of the Republic. 

When labor and the farmer can 
be tricked into fighting each other, 
then the money changers can sit 
back and accomplish their designs 
without hindrance and _ without 
check, something that they have 
been unable to do in this country 
since its founding. . . . No one can 
prosper in the cities of this country 
unless the farmers can make 
enough money, after they have paid 
the interest and principal charges 
on all their indebtedness, to have 
some purchasing power left. 














Capitol 


'TMHOUGH the leader of the major- 

ity party disparages the “horse 
and buggy days,” the member from 
the Fifth Texas district goes back 
to horse and wagon methods of 
progress for a homely illustration: 

MR. SUMNERS (Dem.), of Dallas, 
Tex.: There are two groups—and I 
mean no offense—hurtful to every 
forward movement—one who do not 
want to do anything and the other 
who want to go too fast. The latter, 
in my judgment, is most hurtful.... 

When I was a boy back in Ten- 
nessee pulling a steep hill a boy 
went along behind the wagon with 


| 


Hill—Its More 


a rock to scotch the wagon. He did 
a good service, but if he had gotten 
too enthusiastic about his part of 
the program and got his rock ahead 
of the wagon he would have stalled 
the team, and the wagon might have 
rolled down the hill and made it 
necessary to pull the hill again with 
a tired team. If we put the agri- 
cultural program beyond the sup- 
port of public opinion, we will lose 
the support of those on whom we 
must depend. 
x * * 

THE gentleman from the 22d New 

York District went further back 


or Less Serious Side 


in history to discover that an 18th 
century French philosopher had 
given his opinion’ against the 
Frazier-Lemke bill under consider- 
ation in the House last week, but 
another New Yorker smelled an an- 
chronism in the woodpile: 

MR. CURLEY (Dem.), of New 
York City: I am reminded of the 
story told of that famous French 
philosopher and statesman, Vol- 
taire, who, in his dying days, said to 
his physician with respect to this 
bill: 

“You are.trying to convey drugs 
about which you Know little, into a 





body about which you know less, to 
cure a disease about which you 
know nothing at all.” 

MR. MARCANTONIO 
New York City: Mr. Chairman, I 
knew that quite a number of distin- 
guished gentleman in this House 
were opposed to this bill. I also 
learned today that the Speaker is 
opposed to the bill. I also learned 
that Mr. Green is opposed to the 
bill; but never did I realize that Mr. 
Voltaire is opposed to this bill. 

Mr. Voltaire’s opposition is char- 
acteristic of the other reasons ad- 
vanced against the bill. 


(Rep.) of. 





The Senate of 
The United States 


Bankruptcy Act Amended; Loans to 
Cotton Growers Facilitated; Naval 
Treaty Approved in Committee 


Amending reorganization provi- 
sions of the bankruptcy law enacted 
in the 73rd Congress, the Senate 
last week approved a House meas- 
ure aimed at coordination of relief 
to corporations and individuals. 


HE bill, with amendments by the Senate, 
would deny the right of creditors to force 
a corporation into reorganization unless they 
hold at least 5 per cent of the total indebt- 
edness. It would require creditors’ petitions 
to conform to the same requirements for 
setting out the facts as to necessity of reor- 
ganization, as in the case of a corporation 
petitioning for reorganization. 

It also is designed to enable a trustee to 
take possession away from a receiver in 
foreclosure. 

The Senate passed numerous bills during 
the week, mostly minor. It approved a bill 
to rename the Interior Department as “De- 
partment of Conservation,” and another to 
facilitate loans by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to cotton producers. Commit- 
tees considered taxes, relief appropriations, 
amendment of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the ICC Act, London naval treaty, Colum- 
bia Valley Authority, railroad financing. 

MONDAY.—Senate was in session three 
minutes, adjourning in respect for the late 
Senator Trammell (Dem.), of Florida, chair- 
man of the Naval Committee. ai 

TUESDAY.—Bills on the calendar passed 
in quick succession. The Senate approved a 
bill to pay Connecticut $598,936 as reim- 
bursement for War of 1812 expenditures. 
President Roosevelt submitted for ratifica- 
tion the London naval treaty. 

The Senate passed bills for increases of 
salary of the four Assistant Postmasters 
General from $9,000 to $10,000 a yeare ap- 
proved an additional judgeship for the Third 
Circuit in Pennsylvania; passed a bill for 
new Coast Guard stations in California and 
Wisconsin; approved sale of the war-time 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


ANOTHER “YARDSTICK”? 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, Minority Leader, 
carefully follows testimony of witnesses appearing 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee which 
has been conducting hearings on the proposed 
Columbia River Power Authority. 





Port Newark, N. J., army supply base to the 
city for $2,000,000. 

WEDNESDAY.—Passed a bill to amend 
the reorganization section of the bankruptcy 
act. Approved changing name of Interior 
Department to “Department of Conserva- 
tion.” 

Also passed the bill to aid cotton pro- 
ducers by Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans and to provide an additional. judgeship 
in Mississippi. Majority Leader Robinson 
introduced a resolution to set up special 
boards with a view to authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make allotments to the Passama- 
quoddy and Florida ship canal projects, if 
“justified.” Adjourned to Friday. 

FRIDAY.—Senate finally approved Nor*is 
rural electrification bill, sending it to the 
President. London naval treaty reported; 
up May 18. Majority Leader Robinson, pre- 
dicting Congress adjournment by June 6, in- 
cluded omnibus flood control bill, commodity 
exchange regulation and London naval treaty 
ratification on session program. Passed bill 
for study of parkway and recreation facili- 
ties in the United States. Adjourned to 
Monday. 

STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 


S. 2665, To change the name of Department of 
Interior to Department of Conservation; Senate 
passed May 13. 

S. J. Res. 242, Regarding marketing of government- 
held cotton; Senate passed May 13. 

S. J. Res. 248, U. S. participation in Buenos Aires 
Inter-American Conference, 1936; Congress sent to 
President May 8. 

S. J. Res. 235, U. S. participation, 1936 World Poul- 
try Congress and invite it to meet in U. S. in 1939; 
Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 3483, Rural electrification; Congress completed 
action and sent bill to President May 15 

S. 4457, Additional judge for Third Circuit (New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware); passed House 
May 12 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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A MERICA is becoming 
“ conscious.” 
Nearly half a 
sons between the ages of 
are benefiting as a result ol 
rogram of the National You'h Ac 
iinistration 

So reported Aubrey W. 
Executive Director to 


young 


million 


the 


Nat 


Advisory Committee of NYA, headed 


by Charles W. Taussig, on May 18 


The principal activities of 


agency revolve around student aid, 
project employment and vocational 
To carry 
approximately 
men and women, drawn from 


and recreational guidance 


out these plans 
12,000 


} 


every walk of professional and in- 
their 


dustrial life, are volunteering 


services on 1,496 State and local ad- 
visory committees all over the na- 


tion. 


AID FOR 130,500 STUDENTS 


Under the program 130,500 young 


youth- 


16 and 25 


Williams, 


; i] 
1Ohlai 


the 





Nearly Half a Million Benefit From Work 


Of NYA; How 


Been Carried Out 


lege and graduate school on the 
NYA “workships” during the year, 
according to Mr. Williams. This is 


an increase of about 25,800 over the 
in the same 
program under FERA last year. In 
addition, 260,000 needy high school 
of. 
Around 210,000 young persons have 


peak number enrolled 


students have been taken care 


been employed on work projects, 
which has trained many of them 
for jobs in private concerns. 


The State committees which have 
cooperated with the NYA in work- 
ing out the plans to meet the needs 
of these young people, according to 











persons were helped through col- Director Williams, were drawn trom 
the following groups Agriculture, 
60 members; business, 72; education, 
112: labor, 59; youth, 103; miscel- 
. laneous representation, 126. In ad- 
Hotel Restaurant Sales | ‘22©0US Tepresentat 


INCREASED 297.6% 


im three years 


You never 


rooms of one of our hotels even back in 1932, 
when we were appointed managers. But, 
under the direction of National Hotel 


Management, 1932 
practically tripled in 1935. 


During the same period, annual restaurant 
sales in another hotel were increased 247.6% 
while in only two years the annual restaurant 
property were raised 


figures in a third 


106.1%. Substantial restaurant sales increases 
have been recorded in every National Hotel 


Management hotel every year. Names 


and figures will be furnished on request: 


We are now in a position to direct additional 
hotels—also to make comprehensive surveys 
and offer recommendations. Inquiries will be 
held in strictest confidence. Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT €O.. INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St., Telephone 
State 5566. Washington Office: 986 National Press 
Bldg Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 
James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 
Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126. 


Hotels directed by National Hotel Management 
Hotel New Yorker and Hotel | 
Netherland 


Co., In 
Lexington, New 
Plaza, Cincinnati 
trot 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Dalias; Hotel Nicollet, 


York; 


Book-Cadillac, De 


saw any cobwebs in the dining 


restaurant sales were 


Congress Hotel, Chicago; Hotel | 
The Adolphus, 
Minneapolis. 








dition, State committees in 21 States 
have a total of 28 negro leaders in 


their memberships. 


Aid to high school students to en- 
able them to remain in school is ex- 


tended up to a maximum of $6 a 
month. Undergraduate college stu- 


dents receive an average of $15 a 
month; first-year graduate students, 
$30 a month; and graduate stu- 
dents, $40 a month, 


WORK REQUIRED 

As a rule, the young persons who 
receive money from NYA perform 
some work for the financial aid 
There are only two exceptions to 
this policy. In individual cases, 
payments may be made to certain 
high school students who maintain 
an excellence in scholarship, in 
vhich case no work is required. In 
addition, payments may be made 
where the assignment of work would 


be impracticable, as, for example, 
in the case of physically handi- 
capped students, or in situations 
such as overcrowded school condi- 


tions which do not permit of work. 

This year’s NYA enrollment in 
the institutions of higher learning 
consisted of 125,000 undergraduates 
and 5,500 graduate students in more 


than 1,600 institutions. 
“It is interesting to observe,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams’ report, 


“that colleges in the Southern and 
Western States have predominantly 
shared in this increase, making use 
of funds released through lack of 
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UNDER WATER... 








»»«.«« yet our main job is keeping our crop clean. 


We get a lot of help on that score from Monel Metal ! 
JAMES U. LESTER, President of Lester & Toner, Inc., Packers of SEAPURE Oysters 








1. Here in the deep water of Gardiners and Peconic 
Bays are our “‘farms” where every year we plant, 
cultivate and harvest a lar’ crop. But that is really 
the easiest part of our job. 


2. This is a harvesting scene. After the oysters are 
broughtin, our main work begins. The next pictures 
show a few of the things we must do to this “crop” 
before it is ready to pack and ship. You can see 
how careful we have to be to keep everything clean. 





6. Here are oysters in a salt water washer, a large 
tank filled with fresh, clean brine. Jets of com- 
pressed air jiggle’the oysters about and shake loose 
any particles of foreign matter. Frown the washer, 
the oysters go to a skimming table which scrapes 
oft stray bits of shell. 

7. The clean-up crew is never hindered in its work 
by any rust or corrosion which might furnish pits 
and crevices in which bacteria could hide. Of 
course there’s never any rust on equipment made 
@f Monel Metal. Even salt brine can't corrode it. 














3. Oysters are rugged individualists. No two sizes 
and shapes are alike. So no machine has ever been 
successful at the job of opening oysters (called, 
by the trade, “shucking”’). There’s no substitute 
for a pair of human hands and an oyster knife. 


4. No surgeon's instruments are more effectively 
sterilized than our oyster handling equipment. 
Every night it is subjected to 8 hours’ exposure to 
live steam, That treatment is applied to every piece 


Its smooth, non-absorbent surface is easy to clean 
and keep clean. 

8. Thank you, Mr. Lester, for these interesting views 
of your business. You have a tougher job fighting 
rust, corrosion and contamination than most food 
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The United States News 


work” groups af youths, which btain 
numbers approximately 


This service proceeds 01 


NY A—$27,056,268. The sum of 
4,000,000 youth Io thi mploy- $10,000,000 more was provided on 
On December 8 an ad- 





the basis ment counsello! been placed November 6 






































































































































that it should do nothing to en- in the public em; nt offices of ditional allocation of $10,000,000 was 
_ courage employers to employ young | 25 cities throu it the country made, and an allocation of $100,000 
people at the expense of older yn August 15 e Pi lent scember 1ll—the g 
of the security wage. Efforts have so = pores: =< m bags a ie ~ e f ce “es , and recat - re ane total 
been made to find work projects . ” 7. oe — cor sillcnege 1 OF Tunas amounting to $47,156,268. 
designed to fit the special needs of . = SEs 
the Program Has perp h-pepanderaededuer seeds ‘N 
rural, and to supplement rather than | 
duplicate conflict with other 
youth services ( es ae 
Co-sponsored projects h f 
I projects have been | 2 . Y 
use in Eastern colleges To some launched in cooperation with the | ‘GY/} Cl) Y 
extent this may be accounted for by Department of Labor, through its . G % 
the fact that the larger and better Bureau of Immigration and Natural- a \ 
endowed schools are to be found in ization; the Department of Agricul- | ) 
the East, charging higher fees which ture, through its Extension Service . 
the $15 per month received by the and 4-H Clubs; the Works Progress 
Students cannot hope to cover! Administration’s Women’s Division i} ram $ 
“In the West, and more par- and cultural projects, and the Civil- | 
ticularly in the South, living costs ian Conservation Corps. State and | 
and fees are lower and many stu- local agencies which have aided in 
dents are enabled through their NYA the sponsorship of youth projects | 
student aid ‘workships’ to pay most include boards of health and educa- | 
of their college expenses.” tion, librari« planninz boards, 
TYPE OF PROJECTS police departments, Y. M. C. As, | 
School heads have carried full re- Y. W. C. As, Boy and Girl Scout | 
sponsibility for selecting the stu- | 87OUPS, parent-teacher organiza- 
dents to receive aid, and for design- Hons, civic clubs, and the like. | 
ing and supervising the projects on | GUIDANCE SERVICE | 
which they have worked In the a | 
main this work has been of a con- waar HES Wane ® guidance and | 
structive nature, of value to both the oe ye — a 
students and the schools or com- one eps ae nig noryvpedl Mr. | 
munities for which it has been per- em er ee haythosing: it reaches | 
ccemmadl Sie Meiiimes ddimete all | oung people rather than being | 
} held down by the restrictions of the AGED IN CHARRED OAK CASKS 
The work project phase of NYA relief criteri Thus, it has the | 
has been allotted to young people potentiality of reaching practically 
on a one-third basis, at one-third ‘ all of the “out of school, out of | One of the world's really great whiskies, 90 PROOF 
Seagram's “V.O.” offers an individuality that 
New Taxes and Busi distinguishes it from all others. ~ 
siness istinguishes it from all others. Its warm, mellow PREFER 
[Continued From Page 3.) flavor together with its light-bodied smooth- “a” 
by Congress to make good on con- Both the Senate and the House ? 
tracts held by the Supreme Court | are friendly to the windfall tax. | ness have made this whiskey the largest-selling 
to be invalid, upset the budget for Neither is interested in the revival | RARE OLD 
the present year by $517,000,000 of processing taxes. The result is whiskey in its class. CANADIAN WHISKEY 
To provide $620,000,000 in perma- | that instead of having to find $620.- | 
nent revenue and $517,000,000 of 000.000 in permanent revenue, Con- | Seagvam-Dustillers Corp. — Executive Offices: New York 
temporary income, Mr. Roosevelt gress is up against the task of find- | 
Suggested three taxes. They were: ing that amount plus $442,000,000 | 
1.—The substitution of taxes on which the President wanted to ob- 
undistributed corporation earnings tain through processing taxes. | 
for corporation income taxes, cou- 
pled with an end to the exemption —— 
of corporation dividends from nor- 
mal income taxes. This was to raise 
$620,000,000 
2—The enactment of a ‘windfall 
tax”—a special income exaction 
aimed to recapture $100,000,000 of 
the processing tax money that went 
back to processors after the Supreme 
Court upset the AAA 
WINDFALL TAX FAVORED 
3.—The re-enactment of tempo- 
rary processing taxes on a large 
| group of commodities, with the tax 
| rates low, to raise $221,000,000 an- 
i nually for two years. 
SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 
e , 
fa) 
of portable equipment: strainers, buckets, sieves CH E EAKE 
and dippers— all of which are Monel Metal. and hier 
S. About 1100 bacteri 5 
oyster spoilage) ry gage ye 94 Li N E S 
needle. Of course, they are not permitted to geta 
foothold. We fight them by maintaining a regular 
hospital standard of cleanliness. That kind of clean- 
- | . ‘ : ae ‘ , 1 
initia, WwW" NOT? A savory dinner in the Co- THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
ry ,oO wna T ry re Ae A - 
lonial Tavern Car, delightfully differ- rHESPORTSMAN * THE F.EF.Y. 
Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of 
ent from the stereotyped food and surround- Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist Upon It! 
V t] apeake and Ohio miniature model 
ings of the ordinary diner ... a restful evening railroad, urgest in the world, at the Steel Pier, 
| Atlantic uring June, July, August and September. 
in the lounge car, with the latest magazines ea om Ge pats 
| ee 
and fine radio music to entertain you. . . and in Oe en gt ath 
then—to bed and pleasant dreams. Not the HH" pi ti og 
slightest reason for discomfort, mental or — George Washingloni 
packers. Perhaps, among N. B. readers, there are 
i i: . . 4 
Sioad tashtocer babe imccccmervenes, | physical. No doubt about it, Chesapeake & HESAPEAK Bod O sited 
Sake Te bat | Sh 1NE1 — 
and Ohio has revolutionized railway travel. ( son (orn /—— George Usshunglon in 78S 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. , 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y, 
‘A-L-L A-B-Q-A-R-D The George Washington! ST. LOUIS-Union Station SHICAGO-12tI et Ce il Ste INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE<- 
MONEL METAL Centr Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station. 
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QE problem in the Administra- 
ts to promote indu 
th 


he stalemate in res- 





tion’s effor 
rial recovery ) 
idential construction—looms almost 
did 
governmental 


as large as it three years ago 
despite 
forts toward solution. 

Two attacks have been made on 
the housing the field 
of direct housing construction and 
mort- 


f 
arduous ei- 


front, one in 
financing and the other in 
gage financing. 

Success in direct construction of 
low-cost housing, now being carried 
on by the Public Works Administra- 
tion, admittedly has been limited. 
Complications in getting title 
land and in outlining projects have 
caused long delays. 

After three years of effort, the net 
accomplishments are construction of 
seven limited-dividend housing de- 
velopments and one governmental 
housing development. The original 
program has been greatly curtailed. 

A larger measure success has 
been achieved in refi- 
nancing and in promotion of better 
mortgage lending practices. The 
supply of mortgage money has been 
the Home Owners’ 
refinancing of 
distressed 


to 


of 


mortgage 


increased by 
Loan Corporation 

three billion dollars 
mortgages and the activities of the 
institutions under the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is en- 
deavoring to stimulate building by 
its program for insurance of mod- 


of 


ernization and building loans 
FIRST HOPEFUL SIGN 
First substantial sign that the 


stagnation in residential construc- 
tion is being overcome was found in 
building statistics for last year 

“For 10 consecutive years from 
1925,” points out Herman B. Byer, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“building construction in the United 
States followed a downward trend. 
It reached its lowest level in 1934, 
when expenditures on new residen- 
tial buildings were estimated at 3 
cents for every dollar spent on sim- 
ilar operations in 1925. 

“The value of residential buildings 
for which permits were issued in 
811 cities which report to the Bu- 
reau increased more than 170 per 
cete$ last year over 1934. New houses 
we @ provided for 76,515 families in 
1935, as compared with less than 
30,000 families in 1934.” 

But in spite of the gains regis- 
tered in housing last year the value 
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Stimulate It; 


of new housing was still but 17 per 
cent of its value 17 years eariier. 


SLUMP IN HOME BUILDING 

Residential building started 
slump even before the general de- 
cline in other fields began in 1929. 
Value of residential contract awards 
between 1928 and 1929 fell from $2,- 
788,000,000 to $1,916,000,000 and the 
proportion of such building to total 
construction fell from 42 to 33.3 per 
cent. 

The precipitate decline in residen- 
tial building reached bottom in 1933 
and 1934 when value of new con- 
struction was only about 10 per cent 
of that of 1928. 

Economists point out that the de- 
cline in home building largely was 
due to the drastic decrease in pur- 
chasing power but when national 
income commenced rising in 1934 
there was no corresponding rise in 
home construction, 

The New York Trust Company, in 
an analysis of the reasons for the 
continued lag in building, comes to 
this conclusion: 

“The continued downward trend 
of residential construction must be 
traced to other causes, and of these, 
the most important were the high 
cost of living and the consequent 
difficulty of saving for building pur- 
poses, high building costs, the de- 


to 


flated mortgage market with con- 
tinued unfavorable terms and the 


lack of that confidence in the fiscal 
and economic policies of the Govern- 
ment which is essential to long-term 
investments.” 


COSTS AND PRICE LEVELS 

The New York Trust Company 
shows that on an index basis in 
which 1923-25 equals 100, construc- 
tions costs in the United States in 
1930 stood at 95.7, and in 1932 had 
fallen to 74, and in the next year, 
despite the continual decline of resi- 
dential building, rose again to 80.3. 

Even at the low point of the de- 
pression, the decline in building 
costs from 1929 amounted to only 
24 per cent in contrast with a re- 
duction of 40 per cent in total na- 
tional income. 

The index of building materials 
prices, compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, gradually rose from 
70.7 in October, 1932, to 85.2-in Oc- 
tober, 1934. 

High wages in the building trades 
were another factor in the con- 
tinued high costs. The index of av- 
erage wages in the building trades, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, was 104 per cent 
above pre-war levels at the end of 
1934. 


MORTGAGE MONEY SCARCE 

Lack of mortgage money was still 
another factor which deterred home 
construction. Because of the distress 
conditions which prevailed in the 
mortgage field, loans frequently 
were unavailable except at interest 
rates sometimes even greater than 
the customary 6 per cent. 

Loans were generally 
only abcut half of the 


made on 
total value 
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Despite 
The Problems to 
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of the property and of the building 
proposed, mortgages ran 10 years or 
less, without provision for amorti- 
zation, and repayment for the aver- 
age owner was consequently ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Still another factor in the hesita- 
tion of the building industry so far 
as residential construction was con- 
cerned was the development of im- 
proved methods and materials which 
were still inadequately digested by 
the industry. 

The importance of the building 
industry to recovery is shown by the 
fact that in normal times it pro- 
vides employment for approximately 
1,800,000 persons in addition to the 
indirect employment provided in 
the industries producing building 
materials. About 720,000 of all con- 
struction workers normally are em- 
ployed on residential building. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT HAS DONE 

Federal activity to promote low- 
cost housing was first centered in 
the Public Works Administration in 
an attempt to finance limited-divi- 
dend housing corporations but after 
a year of effort this method was 
abandoned in favor of direct Fed- 
eral construction of housing. 

Seven of the _limited-dividend 
projects have been completed. All 
are occupied. Approximately $11,- 
000,000 of Federal money was used 
in their construction. 

The program of direct Federal 
construction includes 48 projects on 
which $130,000,000 is being spent. 

The other phase of the Govern- 
ment program—the program for im- 
proving the home mortgage market 
—in the view of housing experts and 
governmental officials has been of 
fundamental value. 

HOLC, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System have 
helped to make mortgage money 
more available. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has stimulated 
building directly by its system of 
insuring building and modernization 
loans, 

FHA undertakes, under certain 
conditions, to guarantee mortgages 
up to 80 per cent of the value of 
house and property. Its program 
provides for mortgages giving the 
prospective builder a maximum of 
20 years for the amortization of his 
loan, with interest, mortgage insur- 
ance and other charges totaling 
about 6 per cent annually, 


PLANS FOR STIMULATION 

Many plans for stimulating resi- 
dential construction have been sub- 
mitted to the Government, particu- 
largly in view of the role govern- 
mental building programs have 
played in industrial recovery in Eng- 
land and other European countries. 

One program which has attracted 
wide attention is that of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Recovery. It 
made a special report to the Presi- 
dent in which it suggested a pro- 
grara whereby it believed 17,500,000 
homes would be built during the 
next 10 years. 

It was suggested that 85 per cent 
of the new buildings be undertaken 
by private financing while the re- 
maining 15 per cent be undertaken 
by the Government in the field of 
low-cost housing, to provide dwel- 
lings for families earning less than 
$1,000 yearly. 

A federalized saving and loan 
System whereby funds would be 
made available for residential build- 
ing at a maximum interest rate of 
415 per cent, with down payments 
as low as 5 per cent and 10 per 
cent, and with amortization periods 
as high as 23 years was suggested 
by the Committee. 


FOR HOMES OF SMALL COST 

It further reported that its in- 
vestigations have shown that 80 per 
cent of the urban and surburban 
homes should be built to cost not 
over $6,000, and 35 per cent should 
cost not more than $3,000. 

The committee states its belief 
that the Government should enter 
only the field of home building 
which “cannot be served by private 
enterprise due to the inability of 
the housing client to pay an eco- 
nomic rent sufficient to compensate 
private enterprise for its efforts.” 

Efforts of the Government further 
to expand its program to stimulate 
private building through amend- 
ment of the National Housing Act 
have been stymied through the in- 
ability of Federal agencies to agree 
on a program. 

One plan which officials explain 
was developed by FHA proposed that 
the Government insure loans for 
home construction up to 90 per cent 
of the value of the property instead 
of up to 80 per cent, as at present. 

This plan was assailed by the 
HOLC on the ground that it would 
prove inadequate to attract private 
capital into the mortgage field 
while the Treasury attacked it as 
opening the way to large losses 
through defaults. 

Another plan offered by HOLC of- 


Federal Efforts 
Be Solved 


to 


ficials proposed that the HOLC be 
authorized to make _ second-mort- 
gage loans. Other interested 
cies opposed this plan on the ground 
it would put the Government deeper 
into the mortgage field just at a 
time when it trying to out 
and would restore the 
mortgage system which housinz 
ficials have been attempting 


root. 


SENATOR WAGNER’S PLAN 


compre- 


agen- 


Is get 
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Development of a more 
hensive program to build 
for the lowest income groups 
has been handicapped by lack 
agreement as to methods. 


housing 


also 


of 


After months of delay a bill which 


embodies the President’s chief ob- 
jectives for low-cost housing was 
introduced in Congress by Senator 


Wagner (Dem.), of New York. It 
the general consensus on Capit 
Hill that the measure has little 
chance of enactment unless. the 
President asks for its passage. 

The Wagner housing bill sets up 
a national policy for the promotion 
of low-cost housing and authorizes 
a flexible program giving latitude for 
adjustments to local conditions. 

Other features of the bill are 
establishment of a _ permanent 
agency in the Federal Government 
and the decentralization of opera- 
tions. 

Primary duty of the United States 
Housing Authority which would be 
set up by the bill is to assist local 
public housing agencies by grants 
and loans to provide low-rent hous- 
ing .n their localities. The Author- 
ity has the right to develop and ad- 
minister demonstration projects 
both of low-rent housing and slum 
clearance but this action to be 
taken only upon the advice of local 
official bodies or representative un- 
official organizations or committees. 

Power of the Authority to make 
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and grants is arranged so 
that it determines interest rates of 
It is permitted to make 
grants only to public housing agen- 
cies and the amount of the grant is 
not to exceed 45 per cent of the cost 
and development of the project 

The Authority may lend to 
limited profit housing agencies at 
interest rates not less than the usual 
Federal rate and this type of loan 
may not exceed 85 per cent of the 
value of the project. 

In its present form the bill pro- 
vides for the raising of funds by the 
sale of bonds, guaranteed as to prin- 
ciple and interest by the United 
States, and amounting to not more 
than $100,000,000 for the first year, 
and not more than $150,000,000 for 
each of the succeeding three years. 

During the first year of the pro- 
gram, points out Senator Wagner, 
there will be no need for a bond is- 
sue as the bill authorizes the Hous- 
ing Authority to borrow $100,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, on the basis of equiva- 
lent assets now held by PWA. 

The authorized appropriation for 
is $51,000,000 for the first 


also 


grants 


year, and there are authorizations 
for $75,000.000 the second year, 
$100,000,000 for the third and the 


same amount for the fourth year. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HOUSING 

New methods of housing construc- 
tion and new improvements such as 
air-conditioning, are mentioned by 
governmental housing authorities as 
the unknown factors which may give 
stimulus to housing construction. 

In general, social conditions, points 
out Dr. James S. Taylor, of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, during 
the next decade are expected to be 
conducive to an increase in the num- 
ber of dwellings in proportion to the 
population. Family units are grow- 
ing smaller and the proportion of 
adults in the population will be 
larger than ever before. 

In Dr. Taylor’s opinion the de- 
velopment of suburban areas may be 
an important factor. 

Possibilities in the development of 


CA TO REBUILD 


housing and improvement of homes 
are believed by E. R. Weidlein, di- 
rector of the Mellon Institute of In- 


dustrial Research of Pittsburgh, to 
offer industry its greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

“There isn’t anything, probably,” 


declares Mr. Weidlein, “that you,put 
up with that is as inefficient as your 
own home. If you will stop and 
analyze it, you have hardly made 
any advances in home construction, 
in new materials that are available, 
ease of keeping house; you have suf- 
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you have suf- 
you have paid 


fered through heat 
fered in the Winter 
your extra coal bills. 

“Any of you can insulate your 
home by systems that are carefully 
worked out at the present time, and 
you will save the total cost of that 
investment the next year on your 
heating bill alone, and you will have 
good comfort in the Summer. 

“I think that the home in itself 
offers the greatest possibilities for 
future development of any industry 
that I know of.” 
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CALIFORNIA Frequent sailings from New York to California. See Havana, 
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... Bradford”. 





in heat resistance...the finest, the 
costliest crude oil in the world. 


It is from that costly Bradford 


VER the face of the earth, wher- 
ever men use oil to guard their 
fine machinery, they bow to the name 


“Bradford” is the name of a little 
district in Pennsylvania which nature 
has blessed with deposits of a crude 
oil, rich in lubricating qualities, rich 





repairs. 


crude exclusiv ely that Veedol Motor 
Oil is made by the Tide Water Oil ° 


Company, world’s largest refiner of 


Pennsylvania lubricants. 


TIDE WATER OILUL 


COMPANY 


This motor oil, Veedol, safeguards 
the motor of your car as no other 
oil does. Its famous “Film of Pro- 
tection”...a tough, fighting oil-film 
shields vital motor parts from deadly 
heat and friction. It keeps your motor 
cool, smooth-running and free from 


No wonder Veedol is called ‘the 
world’s finest motor oil’. Start today 
to use Veedol. It costs you not a 
penny more than ordinary oils. 
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+ NEW POLICIES IN THE MAKE FOR FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS + 


T SIX different points the Fed- 

eral Government brought its in- 
fluence to bear last week on the 
public utility industry and on those 
who are or will be users of electric- 
ity and gas. 

These points were: 

1—Progress in formulation of a 
national policy for disposing of elec- 
tricity from Government dams. The 
formula is to be written into the 
Columbia Valley Authority bill, on 
which Senate Subcommittee hear- 
ings are going forward. 

2.—Litigation in three cases which 
are expected to decide whether the 
Government may aid municipali- 
ties and other public bodies in set- 
ting up their own distribution sys- 
tems. 


RURAL POWER BILL WINS 
3:—Final Congressional action on 

a measure for setting up a perma- 
nent Rural Electrification Adminis- 

tration, providing 410 million dol- 
lars over a ten-year period to ex- 

tend loans for farm power facili- 
ties. The bill awaits only the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

4.—House approval of the relief 
appropriation bill, which carries an 
additional grant of 40 million dol- 
lars to enable the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to proceed in the con- 
struction of new dams. 

5.—Issuance by the Federal Power 
Commission of the first complete 
picture of the electric power indus- 
try in such form as to show the 
financial and geographic relation- 
ships of corporations, municipalities 
and other agencies that generate 
and sell electricity. 

6.—A favorable House committee 
report on a bill for Federal regula- 
tion of the natural gas industry. 

From the standpoint of the longer 
future, the first three of these points 
promise to be of the greatest im- 
portance. 

While the final formula for dis- 
posal of power from Government 
dams has not yet been completed, 
the outlines of what it will be may 
be inferred from the recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources 
Committee and from the views of 
the men who are working on the 
document. 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee, while speaking highly of the 
work of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, recommended that in the 
future such projects as it presides 
over should be divided up into power 
business and other aspects of plan- 
ning and management. 

The power part of such projects, 
it held, should be managed by a 
Government corporation. Account- 
ing should be along lines laid down 
by the Federal Power Commission 
for the utility companies to which 
the Commission grants licenses to 
operate hydroelectric properties on 
navigable rivers. 


THE “YARDSTICK” PLAN 

The Committee adopted the view 
that these projects should be genu- 
ine “yardsticks” of cost, which 
means that the corporations in 
charge should pay taxes similar in 
amount to those paid by private 
utilities. It means also that a re- 
turn should be paid on a definite 
valuation of dams and plants. The 
Federal Power Commission was 
recommended as the logical agency 
for determining what part of the 
dam costs should be allocated to 
power production. It would also set 
depreciation rates. 

Central also in the policy recom- 
mended is the purpose of extending 
the use of current as far as possi- 
ble and at the lowest possible rate 
consistent with an eventual return 
of the cost of the projects to the 
taxpayer. 

With this end in view, promo- 
tional rates uniform over large re- 
gions were urged as the most desir- 
able, 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 

Federal ownership of transmis- 
sion lines was recommended. Sales 
would be made preferably to mu- 
nicipalities and other public or co- 
operative bodies, with any availa- 
ble surplus offered to private com- 
panies. 

These proposals are closely in ac- 
cord with the publicly expressed 
views of those who are working on 
the formulation of a national power 
policy. This group, in addition to 
several Senators, consists of Major 
General Edward M. Markham, Chief 
of the Army Engineers; Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the TVA; 
Morris L. Cooke, head of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and 
Basil Manly, vice chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

An essential step in carrying out 
such a policy is the power of the 
Government to encourage and aid 
municipalities and other public 
bodies to purchase the power for 
Sale, such purchase being depend- 
ent on the ownership of distribution 
facilities. 

The existence of this power is 


+ 








now under adjudication. 

The Supreme Court has under ad- 
visement a case appealed by the 
Duke Power Company from a lower 
court decision holding that Green- 
wood County, S. C., may accept a 





Current Being Drafted; The Rural 
Electrification Program 


Federal loan and grant for building 
a dam, power house and distribu- 
tion lines to serve commercial and 
residential customers. 

Holding that this case does not 
properly present facts vital to other 
cases, five other utility companies 
are asking for an injunction against 
the Public Works Administration to 
prevent giving of financial aid to a 
number of municipalities, the pur- 
pose being to enable them to build 
or purchase their own distribution 
facilities. 


PWA FACES SUIT 

This case is being tried in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
Counsel for the utilities sought to 
prove that the PWA was attempting 
to set retail rates in the communi- 
ties, an action declared beyond the 
authority ef the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The situation here is that the PWA 
had sought this end in contracts 
first made. These were then can- 
celled and new contracts negotiated 
in which this feature was omitted. 

Utility companies sought to in- 
troduce into the record published 
Statements by PWA Administrator 
Ickes, a letter by one of his assist- 
ants and a letter from President 
Roosevelt to Mr. Ickes, all of which 
would show, counsel contended, that 
the “New Deal was using hundreds 
of millions of taxpayers’ dollars in 
a campaign to ruin private utility 
companies.” 

The court ruled out the evidence, 
holding that only the final action 
of the administrators should count 
in the controversy. 

Still another case concerns PWA 
loans to a public body in Nebraska 
which plans to construct three dams 


and to build a State-wide transmis- 


sion system, thus forming a s0- 
called “little TVA.” 
Under the loan agreement, the 


PWA would have a directing hand 
in the project in case of repayment 
defayts. Utilities claim that, on 
this ground, the contract is invalid, 
Congress not having the right 
conduct such a business. Trial on 
an application for an injunction is 
to open shortly, after a considerable 
delay which utility counsel contends 
is due to the PWA’s fear of losing 
the case. 


THE RURAL PROGRAM 


The new rural electrification pro- 
gram, as finally approved, calls for 
the lending of 40 million dollars in 
each of the next two years and 50 
million in each of the following 
eight years, making a total of 410 
million dollars over 10 years. 

Interest charged on the loans 
would be the average paid by the 
Government on its bond issues 
which have terms of ten years or 
more. At present this would amount 
to less than 3 per cent. 

Such loans, repayable in 25 years, 
would be available to private util- 
ities, but preference is to be given 
to municipalities and to farm co- 
operatives. 

Rural lines are to be non-compet- 
itive; that is, are to be built only 
where electric service is not already 
available. 


| ALLOTMENTS BY REA 


The present REA, set up by execu- 
tive order, has allotted to date 12 
million dollars in loans for 71 proj- 
ects in 27 States. Lines to be built 
total nearly 11,000 miles, and some 
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40,000 customers are to be served by 
the projects. 

One angle of the present Admin- | 
istration’s interest in the power in- 
dustry has taken the form of fact 
finding. 

On August 19, 1933, the President 
issued an Executive Order directing 
the Federal Power Commission to 
make a detailed survey of the elec- 
trical industry. 

One part of the study was a sur- 
vey of rates charged—the first ever 
made. 

Now the Commission has com- 
pleted an analysis which enables it 
to chart the pattern of the in-- 
dustry both geographically and 


financially. 

Here, briefly, is the picture pre- 
sented. 

The 18-billion-dollar industry 








may be divided into two parts from 
the standpoint of control. Ninety 
per cent of electric service is pro- 
vided by a group of 57 principal 
systems and 50 minor systems. The 
remaining 10 per cent is provided 
by 1,930 municipal systems and a 
smaller number of local private con- 
cerns. 


25 MILLION USERS 

Altogether, there are about 25 
million users of electricity, of whom 
about 20 million are domestic con- 
sumers. This latter group contrib- 
utes about one-third of the total 
revenue, which approximates 2 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Large systems are in general ex- 
tremely complex in their financial 
relationships. Some control con- 
tinuous areas of operation; others 
have their territories scattered over 
numerous States. Nine systems con- 
trol one-half the industry. 

An attempt to bring these great 
systems under Federal control was 
made last August, when Congress 
passed the Public Utility Act for 
regulating interstate holding com- 
panies. The validity of that Act is 
still being tested before the courts. 
Last week saw the beginning of an 





attempt to control the natural gas 
industry, but the pattern of con- 
trol was much different. A House 
committee recommended that regu- 
lation take a form somewhat sim- 
ilar to that employed in the oil in- 
dustry. 

Thus interstate compacts are en- 
couraged for agreements on conser- 





vation policies. While rate sched- 
ules of companies selling gas in in- 
terstate commerce must be filed 
with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the only authority it would be 
permitted to exercise over them is 
to prevent discrimination between 
different localities. 

There is no provision for regu- 


lating the operations of holding 
companies the influence of which 
extends across State lines. The 
point of contact between Congress 
and the industry is made to depend 
on the interstate transportation of 
the gas itself, mainly in pipe lines, 
the total length of which exceeds 
50,000 miles. 
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Tosacco Cc 


You remember what Mark Twain said... 


...he said there were only two times when 
he wasn’t smoking...one was when he was 





.. and tts a 


eating and one was when he was sleeping. 

Yes... there’s a lot of satisfaction in smoking 
... and it’s true that tobacco has never been 
used in purer milder form than 
in Chesterfield Cigarettes. 


it is today 





corking good cigarette 
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Wide World , 
GOVERNOR ALF M. LANDON 





What Editors of Kansas 
Think of Gov. Landon 
IN HIS OWN HOME TOWN 


From Editor No. 1: 

AT CLOSE range, as a townsman, neighbor and 
+* friend, Alf Landon is an ordinary man of no 
particular pretentions. .. 

He has been a member of the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce here, always a par- 
entions, and at one 

chairman of the local Red Cross 
He was always active in the local 
But never was he 
such leadership. 





ticipant in oil men’s conv 
time he was 
drive for funds 


post of the American Legion 














outstanding or distinguished in 

He neve! o be ever had any particular 

set opinions to impose on local organizations. 
The Landons live w in ans, and al- 

though they live well they never throw moncy 

away or try to do foolish things with it. John 

Landon, the father, was that way and Alf is 





just like him. They are practical to a fault, and 
is any one thing more than another they 
can get ahead and live be- 

yond their This simple little thought 
Alf has carried through his administration, and 
the bright spot in his career as Governor was 
an administration measure enacted to make all 
State live within their 
1es, With that level materially lowered 
conditions, and still better 
to set a definite limit on possible bond issues in 
all political divisions. Thus Kansas can go so 
far and no farther in current expenses or bonded 
debt. That act alone was more than any other 
State administration had ever done for the State. 
His greatest handicap is as to speech making, 
His greatest asset 


if there 
know it is that no one 


means. 


political divisions of the 
tax Incon 


to meet the present 


but he has improved greatly. 





is to harmonize influences about him 

He has a supercapacity for meeting people 
and making them like him personally. Ix this 
he never tires, but seems to eat it up. He's 


common clay that mixes freely and efficiently 
under most any circumstances. He comes nearer 
being like Coolidge than any prominent person 
we all know. 

ee: 


‘LEVEL-HEADED COMMON SENSE’ 
From Editor No. 2: 

LF LANDON’S outstanding 
bs his level-headed common sense. He is not 
fanatical about anything. He has fine ideals and 
lofty views, but always he wants to know before- 
hand how a program will work out—something 
that seems to have been pretty much out of the 


characteristic is 


picture recently 

Landon has a wonderfully attractive person- 
ality. He is He enjoys getting right down 
to the commonplace problems of every-day peo- 
ple, hearing their views, and he files away in his 
mind for future reference everything he hears 
that may be of future service. 

Alf Landon is extremely human. I have known 
his eyes to fill with tears of sympathy for some 
suffering friend, whose suffering he was unable 
to relieve; and I have seen him jump to his feet 
at a football game, cheering, and pounding with 
his old slouch hat upon the railing in front of 
him in the press box. He likes to work and he 
likes to play. No more delightful fishing com- 
panion could be imagined than Alf Landon, and 
no one could get away from such a trip with 
him without a lot of kidding having gone on. 

x~ * * 


THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 

From Editor No. 3: 

HE has somet g of the ee@pnomical instincts of 
Coolidge and the gregariousness of Harding. 


real 
I i 





He has had the practical political experience 
that Hoover lacked and he has had the practi- 
cal and successful business experience that 


Roosevelt has been without. 


He is a thorough man rather than a brilliant 
one, open to advice and conclusions. And then 
unswervingly to act upon them. By nature and 
training his primary governmental instincts are 


business ones, which mean such items as budget 
balancing, stability, and dollar valuation 
His interest in the social problems of govern- 
ment, is deep and genuine. 
x~ * * 


POPULAR IN HIS STATE 
From Editor No. 4: 
Py 1932 when the voters of the nation went 
Democratic and all but three States elected 

Democratic governors, Alf Landon campaigned 
the State, met the people personally, talked to 
them platform in a kindly man-to- 
man fashion, and, in a Democratic year, de- 
feated a popular young Democrat who sought a 
second term 

In the Fall of 1932 things were picking up a 
bit... . In 1934 Kansas experienced the most de- 
structive drought it had ever known. The fields 
were robbed of every growing thing that might 
be used for fodder, and the winds swept the top 
soil and threatened the life of man and beast 
with choking, burning, dust 

That ie setting in the Fall of 1934 when 
Alf Landon was a candidate for reelection. The 
Democratic candidate boldly stated that Kansas’ 
Share of Federal money for “relief” would be 


however, 


from the 


Was Ul 
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THE LEADING REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES: 
HOW ‘HOME STATE EDITORS SIZE THEM UP 


S RIVAL contenders swing into the home stretch of the 
Republican Presidential Sweepstakes, four of them 
Messrs. Landon, Borah, 





are rated as potential nominees 


Knox and Vandenberg. 


How do these candidates “stack up” in the opinion of 
The United States 


quested editors of all daily newspapers in their respective 


the folk “tback home’? 


greatly diminished if the State did not get in 
line with the national Democratic Administra- 
tion. But when the votes were counted Landon 
again had won by a larger majority than two 
years before. 

Why was Landon reelected? Because the peo- 
ple of the State had confidence in a man, who 
against the greatest natural obstacles ever faced 
by a Kansas Governor, had helped care for the 
needy, and yet through the wise provision of 
the Budget and other laws, had actually reduced 
taxes. 
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HIS RECORD AS GOVERNOR 


From Editor No. §: 
OVERNOR LANDON is capable, honest and 
trustworthy, in every way. He has developed 
an extraordinary capacity for the successful ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

The residents of Kansas are delighted with his 
program. They have confidence in his sincerity. 
They have learned to rely upon the soundness 
of the things he advocates. Landon is a safe 
leader in business affairs and in government, in 
good times and in bad times. 





—Wide World 
COLONEL FRANK KNOX 





What Editors of Illinois 


Think of Colonel Knox 


EARLY CRITIC OF NEW DEAL 


From Editor No. 1: 
LLINOIS Republicans regard Colonel Knox 
highly as a presidential possibility. They 
recall that Colonel Knox, in his Chicago Daily 
News, was one of the first among metropolitan 
newspaper men to speak out in criticism and op- 
position to the NRA and other New Deal policies. 
Colonel Knox is considered to be courageous, 
to have a broad understanding of the principles 
and practical phases of government, and to be 
sincere. He has a fine platform manner, and he 
puts spirit into his addresses. He has a winning 
personality. He is dignified, but does not lack 
warmth, He is rated as scholarly without being 
“high hat.” 
oe &* 


A SOUND BUSINESS LEADER 


From Editor No. 2: 
( ‘OLONEL KNOX believes in sound business poli- 

‘ cies in puolic affairs. He believes in the budget 
and in adhering to it. He-is against reckless 
extravagance. He condemns bureaucracy. He 
is opposed to regimentation of the people in their 
various occupations. He believes in the freedom 
of the private citizen in the exercise of the or- 
dinary rights within the Constitution. He is a 
defender and upholder of that instrument. He 
has profound faith in the ability of the American 
people to conduct their own affairs within reason- 
able bounds. 

Colonel Knox’s advancement in his profession 
has been due to the personal qualities that would 
prove useful in the presidency. 

x * * 


CONSTRUCTIVE ATTITUDE DEMANDED 


From Editor No. 3: 

iw SPITE of the great willingness of the Chicago 
publisher to head his party’s ticket, it seems 

to us highly unlikely that Colonel Knox will ever 

enter the White House. 

Colonel Knox’s candidacy is still a negative 
affair. He is “against” the New Deal but the 
average unintelligent voter is not very clear as to 
what he is “for.” This is only natural, because 
Colonel Knox is not clear on the point, either. 
He would probably like to become more positive, 
and he seems to be trying to be, in a cautious 
way. But there is no bold, picturesque strain in 
his make-up. 





States to offer their estimates of the candidates. 
The results, presented on this page, give not only a 


cross-section of opinion but some details of intimate 


character portraiture not as yet presented to the national 


audience. 


News re- 


AN EFFECTIVE ‘SALESMAN’ 
From Editor No. 4: 
J, NOX is personable, impetuous, opportunistic 

and an easy talker. He is an extravert, a 
salesman. He is not a deep thinker and is in- 
clined to marshal his facts to support a pre- 
conceived idea rather than to reason from the 
facts analytically. His powers of observation are 
not excessive. 

* @ @ 


‘SINCERITY AND BALANCE’ 
From Editor No. 5: 
({OLONEL KNOX is an outstanding citizen, de- 
“spite the fact he has come into national 
prominence with the man on the street only 
recently. He is outstanding because he has been 
successful and has attained prominence without 
capitalizing on sectional aspirations, class-con- 
sciousness, or resorting to other present day 
methods of ballyhoo. This would indicate sin- 
cerity and balance. The scope and size of his 
business marks him as one able to “walk with 
kings,” and this same business, through associa- 
tion, has given him the “common touch.” 





What Editors of Idaho 
Think of Senator Borah 


INDEPENDENT AND LIBERAL 

From Editor No. 1: 

J SINCERELY believe that Senator Borah is one 
of the most able statesmen of modern times, 

and is one of the few men.in our public life to- 

day who is not influenced, gubversively or other- 

wise, in casting his vote for or against important 

legislation. 

He is to be regarded, of course, as one of the 
foremost liberal and progressive of our states- 
men and one in whom the people as a whole 
have a great deal of confidence. I think no one 
can gainsay the fact that with the average in- 
dividual Senator Borah rates just a little bit 
higher than the average Republican who might 
be considered as presidential timber. 

x * * 


SINCERE AND PROGRESSIVE 


From Editor No. 2: 
ORAH is not the usual type of politician or of- 
ficeholder. He is more of a statesman than 
the large majority of our Congressional repre- 
sentatives, and yet he is not above playing poli- 
tics of a sort and being influenced by or catering 
to trends of public opinion. 

He is, I believe, however, generally sincere 
in his stand on matters of public policy and 
consistently liberal in his viewpoint and _ posi- 
tion. 

I would hardly call him either a great man 
or a very wise one. Borah is certainly, how- 
ever, a notable critic on the American political 
scene, a faithful and honest guardian of the in- 
terests of “the forgotten man.” 


xk * 


AN ISOLATIONIST LEADER 
From Editor No. 3: 

R. BORAH today is the strongest person we 
~"" have in the United States to meet the vast 
problems of our country and the world. It must be 
remembered that it was William E. Borah, who 
practically lone-handed kept us from joining the 
League of Nations. What a mess we would be 
in today, had we joined the League. Senator 
Borah should be elected President of the United 
States on this showing alone, because it proves 
the foresight of the man. 

ee 2 = 


POPULAR WITH THE MASSES 


From Editor No. 4: 
GENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH for 29 years has 

been the absolute leader of the Republican 
party in Idaho. On more than one occasion he has 
had his differences with its leaders, but the rank 
and file of: the people of Idaho have long fol- 
lowed his leadership with a loyalty seldom ac- 
corded an individual. His strength lies with the 
masses, regardless of their political leanings... . 
People drive a hundred miles or more to hear 
Senator Borah talk. 

* @ #£ 


OPPORTUNIST TENDENCIES 
From Editor No. 5: 
yUR Senator Borah is a statesman of whom I 
am justly proud, but a politician who has 
Idahoans quite as baffled as most of the rest of 
the American people. 

I confess that I frequently travel many miles 
to hear him orate on potatoes, peace or the 
Presidency, but I am lured more by his eloquence 
than by the logic of his declarations. I am 








To encourage the editors contributing to give 
entirely candid opinions and appraisals, they have been 


assured that their names would not be published. 


convinced of his sincerity, though I am dubious 
of his judgment. 

I believe he is a political opportunist and that 
his Republicanism is something he cherishes for 
what it was or might be rather nthan because of 
any ardency on his part in espousing it. 

I have kept a Borah scrap book, and every so 
often prepare an article on him, but by the time 
I get the last one in shape he makes some move 
which leaves my treatise antiquated—but I have 
not given up. I'll catch up with him sometime 
when he stays but a couple of months! 

x * * 


HIS ROLE AS A CRITIC 
From Editor No. 6: 

DAHO as a whole is proud of Borah It is 

generally recognized that he has gone far in 
public life and, incidentally, that Idaho has shone 
with a reflected glory as a result... . He is well 
posted on every phase of government and un- 
doubtedly possesses courage. 

This, briefly, is the general view. But there 
are plenty of men in Idaho who are perfectly 
willing to criticize Borah, These take the position 
that his entire record is that of a man who is 
eternally looking for heads to hit and who is 
possibly less concerned with the good of the 
country than with his own share of the national 
spotlight. Borah’s attitude during his entire 
career is condemnatory. Rarely does he find 
anything to commend. He has grown to great- 
ness on precisely this platform and his campaign 
speeches indicate no change of attitude in this 
respect. 

Yet because of his attitude towards the Su- 
preme Court and his rigid support of the Con- 
stitution, his worst enemies among the Republi- 
cans are willing to forgive what they take to be 
his other shortcomings. 


—Wide World 
SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 





What Michigan Editors Think 
of Senator Vandenberg 


AN EDITORIAL ASSOCIATE’S ESTIMATE 


From Editor No. 1: 
RTHUR H. VANDENBERG comes of robust 
Dutch stock. He has the stubborn charac- 
teristics of the Netherland’s Dutch, lacking, how- 
ever, their phlegmatic mental attitude. He thinks 
quickly but acts with deliberation. I have never 
had the acquaintance of a keener intellect. 
Vandenberg is a tireless worker, exceedingly 
thorough. ... The Senator has never gone in for 
sports. He plays a poor game of golf through 
lack of practice and is more likely to be found 
reading on the porch than putting on the green. 
He has a rather deep-seated spirituality which 
probably traces back to his Dutch ancestors. Ref- 
erence, however, to his Dutch blood should not 
be misconstrued. He was born in Grand Rapids 
and his father was an American citizen. The 
Dutch characteristics go back as do those of 
the Roosevelts, since Senator Vandenberg is a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Vandenberg is not in all respects a good cam- 
paigner. ... He is not the back-slapping political 
type but has an ingratiating manner. As a 
stump speaker his critics say that he is inclined 
too much to the old-time oratorical style. How- 
ever, his Senate experience has caused him to 
modify this considerably. 
x * 


A PRACTICAL IDEALIST 

From Editor No. 2: 

I THINK Senator Vandenberg has unusual 
shrewdness and an unusually spiritual qual- 

ity of patriotism. The love of country and of 

flag which probably is something of a conven- 

tionalism as representéd in the common atti- 











—Wide World 
VANDENBERG 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. 





tude, is in Vandenberg, I think, a real emotion, 

He is naturally shrewd and this shrewdness 
extends to business matters. Through years in 
the newspaper business, compounded with politi- 
cal activity, he has sharpened his natural shrewd- 
ness into an unusually keen perception as bee 
tween bunk and sincerity. He comes to prompt 
judgments and he speaks them out loud. 

Yet he has, I think, an unusual tolerance. .., 
But he acts on conviction. His Dutch inherite 
ance and his own temperament have given him 
a crusading spirit. I met him once in New York 
when he said he was going to an eastern college 
to face President and faculty. I asked him what 
for. 

“I believe,” he said, (and he used Biblical words 
with emphasis quite surprising in view of the 
announced purpose) “they have taken God out 
of their curriculum and I propose to tell them 
that I protest that kind of education for my 
family. I am willing to be modern but not that 
modern.” 

I see Vandenberg as what we think we mean 
when we make the more considered use of the 
word “statesman.” 

x * * 


A THOROUGH STUDENT 
From Editor No. 3: 

RTHUR VANDENBERG never wrote for his 

newspaper, nor does he talk or write today, 

without making a thoroughly conscientious and 
dependable survey of the subject on which he is 
to express himself or to act. He is, in an extraor- 
dinary sense, a scholar who approaches public 
problems first of all with a mind to the merits 
of the case.... He is practical in the best sense— 
no “wishful thinker” who ignores the vital needs 
of the near future in insistence upon realizing 
immediately the distant dream.... 

Mr. Vandenberg in his personal and business 
life is absolutely irreproachable. Long before 
he was in politics, he lived as though he knew 
of his destination for such a career. There can 
be no such recollections of his habits in case he 
is chosen for the Presidency as applied to the 
late lamented Mr. Harding. 

x *« * 


IN ADVANCE OF HIS PARTY 

From Editor No. 4: 

| HAVE known Arthur Vandenberg for a period 
of more than 30 years and know him very well. 

He is neither radically progressive nor stub- 
bornly conservative but zealously faces the facts 
in the situation with a desire and sincere hope 
of ultimately accepting the position which leads 
toward progress and general justice. 

His fundamental political beliefs are Republi- 
can but his political judgments are far in ad- 
vance of the party standard. Vandenberg has 
the ability necessary for the presidential chair. 
Likewise he has the quality of leadership so 
essential and again he has sufficient stubborness 
in his make-up not to be wheedled into accepting 
a policy for either political or partisan advantage. 

x * * 


QUALIFICATIONS DOUBTED 
From Editor No. 5: 
T IS A SIGNIFICANT thing that the closer 
you get to Vandenberg the less he appeals 
to you.... 

Of a better moral caliber than Warren G. 
Harding, he would be the same type of hand- 
shaking, back-slapping President—not possessed 
of any great political courage and looking out 
always for the best interests of Mr. Vanden- 
BOTH. « «2 

As United States Senators go. I think he is 
perhaps a little above the average, but I would 
not recommend him as _ presidential timber, 
though . . . as between him and Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, he would be vas.ly superior, 
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‘SOUND AND SANE VIEWPOINT’ 

From Editor No. 6: 

\ENATOR VANDENBERG has a wide knowledge 
" of American political history, both early and 
recent; he has a broad and facile grasp of facts, 
and the ability to evaluate them and to integrate 
them logically; and certainly not less important, 
he has a sound and sane viewpoint, and a just 
sense of proportion. Personally I think he is 
somewhere near the happy mean between the 
Old Guard and the starry-eyed reformers. 

x * 


A LEADER APPEALING TO YOUTH 
From Editor No.7: 
A RTHUR VANDENBERG is presidential timber 
in the strictest sense of the word. He has 
the background, the physique and the ability. 
He knows the political game. He has the confi- 
dence and the respect of the people of Michigan 
and of those who know him intimately. He rep- 
resents the type of Republican which is neither 
ultra-conservative nor ultra-liberal. I regard 
him as the outstanding man in the Republican 
ranks today. He would rally to his support the 
younger element of American manhood and 
womanhood, and there is no flaw in his character 
rr career. I have known him personally and in- 
timately for many years and he is just exactly 
100 per cent. 
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THE STATES AND CRIME CONTROL: 
NEED OF POLICE COORDINATION 


A LTHOUGH State and local crime 





mmcrol agencies are engaged 
primarhly in th en of 
State laws 10 State eri- 
ously attempted to integrate ts 
numerous crime control agencies 
into a single, centrally commanded 
t 


echnically equipped, mobile, and 
effective force 

This is the studied observation of 
Arthur C. Millspaugh, who has just 
completed a survey of “Local De- 
mocracy and Crime Control” for 
the Brookings Institution 

That there is a multiplicity of 
political subdivisions and govern- 
mental agencies trying to bring 
crime within the bounds of the law 
is illustrated by the situation in 
Minnesota, as one example 

In 1934 in that State, according 
to the report of the State Crime 
Commission, there were “94 city po- 
lice departments, 630 village and 
one borough departments, 87 sher- 
iffs and their deputies, a highway 
patrol unit, a fire marshal’s force, 
a detective force in the office of the 
liquor commissioner, and a _ State 
Bureau of Criminal Apprehension 
Each of these departments or units 
operates over a limited area with no 
central supervision or control.” 


PROSECUTIONS DIVIDED 

In addition, according to Mr. 
Millspaugh, “the State and_ local 
prosecuting agencies were omitted 
from this list, and each of these 
agencies was independent of the 
others.” 

Although “constitutions and stat- 
utes have from the beginning recog- 
nized that execution of the law is a 
responsibility of the State,” in prac- 
tice it has been found that “every 
State is dotted and splotched with 
local units, each engaged in crime 
control, each independent of the 
others, and each independent of 
the State.” 

There are some indications, how- 
ever, according to the author, that 
efforts are being made to reorganize 
crime control in the States to place 
more authority in a central location 


GOVERNORS’ POWERS 

Although the Governor is the chief 
executive officer to see that laws are 
carried out, in no State has he the 
full authority to direct and control 
the State officers who are enforcing 
laws. New Jersey comes closest to 
completely centralizing crime con- 
trol in the office of the Governor, 
but it “is still far from having an 
integrated law enforcement organi- 
zation.” The Governors in Alabama, 
Iowa, and Nebraska are empowered 
to appoint special officers. 

Some States are setting up crim- 
inal identification bureaus, either as 
a function of the police force or as 
a separate agency. Efforts along 
this line are being noted in New 
York, Arizona, Louisiana, North Da- 
kota, California, Utah, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, and South Dakota, 

“More than half the States are 
maintaining highway or traffic pa- 
trols,” while the following have set 
up State police systems: Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey. New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas and West Virginia. 

“Every State has an attorney gen- 
eral, whose principal functions are 
to give legal advice to members of 
the legislature and to public offi- 
cials and to have charge of prosecu- 
tion or defense in cases to which 
the State or a State agency is a 
party.” 


CENTRALIZATION TRENDS 


That there has been a gradual 
extension of the State control over 
public services and local govern- 
ments in many fields other than 
crime is pointed out by Mr. Mills- 
paugh. This so-called “centraliza- 
tion,” he points out, “represents an 
unavoidable and reluctant effort to 
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of democracy in connection with 


theories.” 





this development he author ood- 





Ul 
lems n ena of 
he pre and power of repre - 
tative legislature It is difficult to 
see how the present governmental 
of the rural county contrib- 
significantly to the 





of economic or 


problems. 





Mr. Millspaugn finds th 


county or county-city cooperation 






progress in 





the field of crime co re) In deal- 
ing with specific cases, cooperation 
frequently occurs; but it is seldom 





resources and a_ single 
agency.” 

In 1931 four counties in Ohio and 
two in Kentucky surrounding the 
City of Cincinnati worked out a 
voluntary cooperation scheme whi 
is still in operation. In California 
a regional cooperative organization 
has been worked out composed of 
Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal officials for the apprehension of 
kidnapers. 

Moreover, the laws in about two 
thirds of the States combine counties 
into judicial districts for prosecution 
purposes. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATES 

However, the author points out 
“in spite of the steady progress in 
the knitting together of State and 
county agencies division and con- 
fusion may be expected to reign so 
long as the idea persists that local 
governments, in the major adminis- 
trative fields, must direct and con- 
trol and the State merely supervise 
and assist. We have 


clearly or accept fully 





that it is the function 
in the major fields, to direct and 
control and the function of local 
Organizations to supervise and as- 
sist.” 

These major fields he classes as 
“highways, schools, welfare, health, 
tax assessment, tax collection, elec- 
tions, the courts, and crime control.” 

Inasmuch as crime control is “less 
solidified” than some of the major 
fields and “more fluid” than others, 
policing of rural areas and prose- 
cution everywhere should be trans- 
ferred to the State, according tothe 
author. During the immediate fu- 
ture, however, in the large cities and 
metropolitan regions, he believes, 
policing could be left in the hands 
of the local authorities. 


DIFFICULTIES IN UNIFYING 

Among the difficulties which the 
author cites as delaying crime con- 
trol integration at the present time 
are the following: 

The antiquity of the crime con- 
trol function which early linked it 
with local government and elective 
offices 

The nature of crime control, 
which has been in the past a re- 
pressive rather than a developmen- 
tal function which concerns all of 
society. 

Tardy development of leadership 
in this field. 

Opposition of labor * 
lishment of State police forces, or at 
least to their use in labor disputes.” 


to the estab- 


Cleavages between 
and policing groups. 


prosecution 


Confusion of the field with other 
fields such as judicial administra- 
tion, prison management, parole, 
probation, and crime prevention 

The relative inexpensiveness of 
crime control, as established, has 
retarded its reorganization 

The first steps toward integration 
of crime control, in the opinion of 
Mr. Millspaugh, “should be the uni- 
fication of policing under a State 
department of police or of public 
safety and the unification of prose- 
cution under the attorney general. 
If the latter official is appointive or 
when he is made appointive, polic- 
ng and prosecution may be brought 
together in a department of 
headed by a qualified admin 
responsible to the governor.” 


HERE AND THERE IN THE STATES 
‘THE Republian - controlled New 
York State Assembly on May 13, 


for the third time, and after a radio 





appeal to the public by Governor 
Lehman, turned down the execu- 
tive’s Social Security Program that 
would have brought the Empire 
State in line to receive benefit 
der the Federal Social Security Act. 
Only four Republicans supported 
the last vote to discharge the House 
committee from further considera- 
tion of the measure that had al- 
ready been adopted by the Senate 











In another phase of legislation 
however, Governor Lehman has bee! 
more successf - » meas- 
ires in his 60-point anti-crime pro- 


gram have already become law 





Only 1 bills of this category have 
outright deleat. 

The New Jersey Assembly recessed 

May 12 until May 21, after the 


The Georgia Supreme Court on 
May 9 validated Governor Tal- 
nadge’s appcsintment of J. B. Dan- 

tat 2 S , an ordered 
‘ase to him $3,- 

The Governor 
had appointed the Treasurer last 
February when the militia ejected 
George B. Ha 


execulives oraer., 








000.000 In state 


milton from that office 


A group of 700 jobless took over 








the state farm show building at 
Harrisburg during e week, pre- 
pared to stay “indefinitely” unless 
the Pennsylvania Legis now 
in special session and deadlocked 
over relief legislation, grant their 
demand ] elle! 

Governor Horner revealed to the 
Illinois Legislature on May 10 that 
the Social Security Board at Wash- 

2 i nformed him _ that 
amendme} f tate’s Old Age 
Assistance Act e the state more 





Supervision in administration is 
necessary before the Federal Gov- 
t allocate funds toward 
payment of the aid. 

Richard Webster Leche was inau- 
8th Governor of Louisiana 
on May 12, the day following the 
convening of the Legislature. The 
said to be con- 


d “dic- 











NO. 4...$633.20 up 


(Combination of Classes) 











Chart a world tour to suit 

Go « ‘ t 

t, good f two 
y I No, 4 ies 
Ha Fiji, N Zealand, 
A a, Colombo, the 
Mediterranean, England. 
This is « of the six most 
popular t » each is de- 
scribed in special folder. 
Ask YOUR OWN AGENT for 
it, or Canadian Pacific: C. E, 
Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W 





, Washington, D. C, 




























OF “ALL THREE” LOW-PRICED CARS 





ONLY PLYMOUTH 
GIVES YOU BOTH 





The Safest of “All Three” 
AND YOU GET ALL THESE 
OTHER BIG FEATURES 


OTE THAT PLYMOUTH is not only 
the safest of “All Three”... but 
also the most economical. 

Owners boast 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon...phenomenally low oil con- 
sumption and upkeep expense. Only 
Plymouth of “All Three” offers all 
such great economy features as: 6- 
cylinder “L-head” engine simplicity 
.-- full-length water jackets. ..direc- 
tional watercirculation... calibrated 
ignition...four piston rings...four 
main bearing crankshaft, 


DOUBLE-ACTION HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Plymouth's double-action Hydraulic brakes 
do not depend on ‘‘wrapping’’ wheel-action 
(as in left-hand picture)... but exert equal 
braking pressure throughout. (Above, right.) 


HYORAUU Baye 


—— 





“Look at All Three” before buying. 
Today, they're priced about alike... 
but Plymouth gives greatest extra- 
value...is the roomiest... handles 
easiest. Ask any Chrysler, Dodge or 
De Soto dealer to arrange a tryout, 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP, 


TUNE IN ED WYNN TUESDAY NIGHTS, 8:30 E.S.T., N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


CHRYSLER, DODGE AND DE SOTO DEALERS 


PLYMOUT 





curry STEEL BOO 








BUILT LIKE A PULLMAN CAR 


Like a modern railroad coach, Plymouth’s body 
is steel... Safety-Steel. Body and massive steel 
oar frame form a single unit... give safest and 
quietest motor car body construction today! 

























EASY TO BUY 
Plymouth is priced with the lowest...and 
you can buy a new Plymouth for only $25 a 
month. The Commercial Credit Co. offers all 
Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto dealers terms 
that make Plymouth easy to buya 
$ AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIP- 
MENT EXTRA 








‘Driving through bogs, sand and 





“Lowest in Upkeep” 


ruts is all in a day's work," says 
Oil Field Supervisor N. P. Condry, 
of Conroe, ‘Texas. **This oil coun- 
try licks other cars... but not ’ BR 
Plymouth! At first I couldn't be- . 

lieve I was getting 23 miles to the 


2 aN 
gallon. Sol built mea quart tester, f oe 
Yes, sir, 23 miles is the figure.”* cS x 5 ss 
















BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 














Camel's Aid to 












© 1984, BR. J. Rewnoida Tohanco Co., Winston-Salem, N. 0. 




















Digestion...the Increase in Alkalinity 
.--Confirmed by Science 


Hurry, worry, and noise tend to slow down 
the flow of the digestive fluids. Scientists 
have found that smoking Camels encour- 
ages the normal flow of digestive fluids 
...alkaline digestive fluids...so necessary 
to the enjoyment of food and for good 
digestion. Smoke Camels...for their cheer- 
ing “‘lift’...for digestion’s sake. 





Dining de Luxe at the Pierre in New York 


What will you have? Perhaps Borsch Polo- 
naise, Supréme of Halibut 2 Ja Russe, an ice 
with demi-tasse and—Camels. Camels are a 
part of the art of dining today. M. Bonaudi, 
banquet manager of the Pierre, says: 
“Camels are most popular here.” 













“MY MEALS wouldo’t be complete with- 
out a Camel,” says H. J. Herbert, busy store 
manager. “I haven't much time for eating 
or resting. I've found that Camels stimulate 
good digestion—help my food to settle 
right. Man, what a taste Camels have.” 






and enjoy good digestion.” 


GEORGE REIS won the famous Gold Cup 
Trophy race three straight times! “I'm a 
steady smoker,” he says, “take a Camel as 
often as I like. I eat heartily, smoke Camels, 
























digestion and good feeling.” 




















A. SPEAR, engineer of the C.& N.W. 
“400,” says: “I light up a Camel 
after meals. It makes digestion easier.” 


AERIALIST Mile. Vera Kimris says: 
“I welcome the way Camels help 








@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
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neces! ~~~ | oe ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT \ 
\ 
{ 
No More Than 3.200.000 Are Unemployed : 
) 
| 
In All Industries And Trades! 
p - + “a _¢g ° ia: : : ‘ sae ‘ _ : i 
A nationwide survey by The New York Sun indicates that 26,780,000 of a possible 29,937,000 workers have 
. . . ° ° ° m > . ‘ " 4 P a . 
jobs today in industry, trade, mining, transportation and communications. These include all classes of workers, 
° - e i 
clerical, executive and manual. 
= a p a al ™ . ° e 
Employers of more than 5,000,000 workers have reported thus far to The Sun. The survey continues in 
. . ~ . . ‘ ; ” 
order to give the United States the true picture of employment, stripped of falsehood and propaganda. 
° e ie, | . 7 J 
Here are the facts, with thousands of employers, in every State in the Union, standing up to be counted. 
Indicates figures are of present date. | reer Fs sens Prt Ph postr ah PR anon iio PR sr ve 
All railroad figures are counted in the grouping “1,529 rail- Employees t nplayees Em layees Employees ! — Employees 
po: (i pa railroads are published only to give @ more COMPANY Year 1929 Vear 1925 {COMPAN Y Year 1929 vear 1933 | COMPANY ve 1929 Year seas 
3 . ‘amewell C 3 202 _ 592 308 | Neisner Brothers. .......ce0cccces 2 3,842 
it aa is ae led te culate” | Cane oo crocroc ee ee ae ga eee 
ee ee ee ee | ee Mile... -c.ccccceseee 87,93 55,706 | Publie Service of So Fo. 20,280 19,848 | Prudential Life Ins.........0....., 37,025 39,708 
All cotton mills are included in the “1,196 counted milis.” NN BU a sie caeeeaeneess 5,800 6,900 | Pure Oil...... rte eee eeeee 9,712 11,535 | Safewav Stores. ......cseccocccwe 18,587 19.665 
ee cee te not mores again. me General Motors Truck........++++- 3,422 3,887 | Raybestos Manhattan. Seem eamiese6 4,000 1,700 | Sears Roebuck. ..........00. : ‘ ; a 39,530 *47,470 
Vhere the name of the company does not appear, it has been General Stee! Castings.........se- 4,800 1,500 eae 3,230 3,221 Security Trust of Rochester........ ; 94 113 
omitted for business reasons at the company’s request. Git. toa... - | ae 650 | Revere Copper & Bram........... 6.480 5799 rot me age ho ees aa 2.971 
MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES ee Ss) errr 2,394 ZSBai | RAVNOMS SHPING...... sccccceccees 1,000 1,800 | Springfield (Mass.) National. . ae 117 89 
Arerage averag: Graniteville Manufacturing......... 1,155 ee eS ere rrr 11,112 11,832 | Twentieth Century-Fox..........+. 3,800 *4 600 
Employees Employees | Gregg Dyeing... . . teseeees 110 eT OE. os. ss xcesecssaencess 605 890 | Union Dime Savi 
Fe — ‘lak ‘ } to ah pe Union Dime Savings. .........sse0 83 102 
CUMPANY Year 1924 Year 193 Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia. ney fee 851 641 | Scovill Manufacturing ............ 7,393 *5,862 A Trading Company......... 7,477 8,778 
Rime MUee WMI . ;. vs ceceecesase 422,650 391,676 | W. F. Hall, C hicago Peco eaaesabowes 2,200 Re 1 ATE TOT... occ cvcvcenaseens 270 173 Waldorf System 4,100 4.900 
i] Automobile Factories............. 447 ,350 438,000 Hamilton W | EE ASR gee 1,070 1,525 Servel, i SS rae 2,000 4,500 Woolwo " 4 Te RNa eee 56, ’5R2 58 887 
Me! .cccciceavcchse. LA08 ek 3 eer rere 2,000 Dee] SRMPON BOON, 5... cscsexeresicaeaees 4,032 3,256 Wilmmneton Lao 130 "147 
Air-Way Flectric................. 138 - "943 | Hercules Powder..........0++++-- 4,074 3,992 | Shell Union Oil.......+.seeeeeeees 34,600 MOT | sé seal batl.........00000ss-... 411 483 
Alpha Portland Cement .......... 1,834 1,434 Hershey Chocolate. .......0...ee0- 2,107 5,598 | Sibley Manufacturing.............. 718 908 ek gi DANES... +s ececccescorecs PPR ins: 
Amalgamated Leather............ 1,129 1,197 | A. Hollander, Newark. ...........- 757 1,421 | So. California Edison............. 5,675 $605 | 17 business houses. «........0+000005 178,716 180,231 
Amerada Corp.........ssessseeee 1,233 1,216 | Industrial Rayon..............0+- 2,23 2,644 | A.G.Spalding.........ssesereeee. 5,000 “4,479 ee nice ices in ate 
Foenar ey, elt 4/308 .3,164 | Ingersoll Rand........csscceeeees 6,632 1,338 | Spang, Chalfant..............000: 3,491 3,505 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
American Chain..............000¢ 5,495 *5,186 | ES ES eae See 8,711 10,326 | Sparks, Withington Co,........+... 1,98 1,260 | 1,529 railroads............+02000: 1,686,769 1,010,661 
American Hide & Leather......... 881 901 Int. Agricultural. ......scscceeecs 1,895 1,844 | Spencer Kellogg........ceeeeceess 1,112 1,002 | Postm: asters, mail carriers.......... 155,754 155,754 
American Metal..........cccccess 4,320 1,446 Int. Business Machine........ nao ae 6,268 Standard Oil, Indiana keen eee ees 35,026 34,729 ffertpaniers ana mall eorviese ware tnateted 1 Ge 1930 census roures under th. 
American Rolling Mills..........+- 12,749 13,001 | Int. Printing Ink.......- imi 2a 1,950 | Standard Oil N. J...s.seeeeeeeees 43,095 49,609 | Air Associates... . ecetieus 27 “71 
American Snuff. .......cccccscece 583 Se a errr =c Oe 4,369 —- Ohi0....seseeeeeeees one Pett American Hawaiian S. S. —aeeee.  aeate *2,078 
5 9 O77. ibe 5 *913 ou 1 enn 500+ 00060060000 600008 3,700 40 (Fi gures are for December 31. 1929+! 1935.) s 
Am, Steel Foundries...........++. 9,801 2,974 Intertype Corp _—— laces Seams 1,050 13 woe eteesneres?® 1585 ¥1'555 Atchison, Topeka, Santa a 65,529 41,428 
Am. Type NN 004 suse sé00~ 1,950 1,190 | Johns-Manville. ....ccccccece omc 8,426 , ’ ’ > 4 
Am. Writing Paper 2 424 1,391 J ; Laughli 26,049 24.244 + Stage alae : m Atlantic Coast Line. .........0s on 23,084 14,562 
peal at omar alae ae "672 —)| eee 24,244 | Stiles Brick. .......sceeeeeeceees 62 “62 | Baltimore & Ohio R. Re. ......... 69,983 34,874 
ee re rereesesss 430 360 | Julius Kayser. .........csssseeeee 3,927 4,167 ga Wereere er ere ae — Songer & ‘hongaaae | See seins oven 
Artl C 1,000 446 | Kelsey Hayes Wheel.......... seese 4,850 4,000 os >: -khapbeeeraaanaee: ges 7) | Dell Telephone... ......+++++se+ee. py ted on waes 
PPO WP « «+o sso sesecccccnss , . BWM & Co........cescccccesosees 58,600 60,100 | Bus drivers...........sseeeeceeess 113,000 173,700 
Atlas Powder 2 600 2i00 | Laclede: Gas. 0.2.0 .05.00esvues tee. 1,857 1,303 heciig 1 os +4 pens 
. 1 Sel deal wwe ~~ Lehigh ny eA paiaa te, ieee. SIN 4,200 2,700 Thatcher Manufacturing ee 610 i14 eS Se re ere 1,53 1,0 13 
Baldwin Locomotive.............. 10,716 5,030 Lehn & Fink 600 550 | Limken Roller Bearing............ 8,038 8,115 | Delaware, Lackawanna............ 21,347 15,462 
Barker Bros........--++++++ee+ees 1,712 BR p< te heed” oS Pleat weses >” ae 22” | Transue, Williams Steel........... 950 550 | Eastern Air Lines.............e00s 93 589 
BANU CAMO, oc nn cccsctacecseces 3,215 4,225 | Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.......... 5,421 6,976 1.95 9949 | Erie Railroad 36,387 29 965 
Besch.Nae TS paatl blldacaaeel 2’900 0'459 | Libby, McNeill & Libby. Op aia Re" 0 11,511 11,817 9 SPE ere 1; 50 2,343 rare — ae eer ere eer yd yon 
Bethlehem Steel..............-.-- 70,216 71,200 | Life Savers.........-..ssseeeeees 302 296 | Union Oil of California............. oe vc: | Gatton nion........... 28,258 16,316 
(Previous Bethlehem figures covered specific months in 1929 and 1934.) 7 Liggett & My a 20,000 20,000 ered AircrAll......0scveses ereee 2,792 3,744 Hi ‘4s a & M cin Paar “4 R abigail “9'023 1655 
BOUTON Gugiess vce eve ees ce eee 6,330 10,966 (Liggett & Adyers figures are epproximate.) United Carr Fastener............. 673 700 ll sis C ] = ae <anbepaine 55,900 29'000 
Botany Worsted. .............000. 3,752 4,452 | Louisville Gas..........-sseeeeees 1,402 1,308 | United Carbon...............06+- 865 830 | | t. Tel —_ erhene nen ey ens 1526 889 
Bridgewater Brick................ 42 *42 Ludlum Steel. ......ceesceesssees 1,264 1,259 United Gas Improvement.......... 18,224 15,713 e “lle & Na hville R. R aoe g eae 46511 22 966 
Bridgeport Brass...............+. 2,271 2,904 | Mathieson Alka-i.........+s+e+++. 1,549 1,657 | U.S. Pipe & Foundry............ 4,000 2,800 he . Mi — Ty tos aaa 3'961 “3314 
Briggs Mfg 16,985 91 899 | McCall Company..........+++++: 2,150 1,850 | United States Steel............00% 237,444 194,820 A fis St Ps aia steeees 12°011 Pte 
Brooklyn Union Gas.............. 4,273 4,736 | McKeesport Tin.........s+s+++e- 2,006 3,142 | Vanadium Corp........seseeeeeee 530 05-1 jie Tiegh ho 3'300 5'500 
Brown Shoe..........sseseeceees 10,508 10/238 McKesson & Robbins. .......++++- 6,600 6,000 | Van Raalte......... iguinhaeansen 1,498 3,119 | New York Central R’R..........., 168,911 99,393 
Bucyrus Erie 2 927 1 778 Mead Corporation eoveeoeoooeos eeess 2,821 3,287 Vick Chemical se eeweee eeeeeeneeee 225 650 N y Railways ‘ 1391 1792 
Ms cecscscencssene SAN 876 oo 4 Rannesrsrstawereness yo vor A manufacturer. ............e+00 5,400 1,000 | Norfolk & Western R.R.. 22222222! 267909 18'987 
Byron Jackson......+0ssssesceeees 900 8 Beco ps “er eee oan s’orq | Warren Foundry & Pipe.......... 877 538 | Northern Pacific R. R.........000: 25,403 16,668 
Cannon Mills 10,520 15,218 | Midland Steel Prod............... 2,495 2,270 | Waukesha Motor.............+.+- 1,238 1,214 | Pennsylvania R.R............000. 173,812 103,418 
Caterpillar Tractor............... 7.368 3.987 | M. M. Power Implement......... 3,507 3,140 | Westinghouse...............+00.-. 49,985 34.581 | Postal Telegraph..............006+ 20,816 15,698 
Celanese Corporation. Te a 9442 | Monsanto Chemical.............. 2,926 3,480 Westvaco. re 536 "788 | Radio Corporation. ... se sceveccces 18,020 22,881 
Celotex Corporation............... 1,408 1,475 | Munsingwear. ssssteteeeeeeeee 1747 1,453 | Worthington Pump............... 4,373 3,339 | Reading Co.,C.R.R.N.J......... 29,561 16,904 
(Celolex tiqures exclusive of employees engaged in acqutst!ion o' raw materiais National Aeme.. ececcceces 1,989 1,334 56 manufacturing firms 538,622 490,631 Southern Pacific i: 4a 89,304 49,614 
Century Ribbon Mills............. 1,268 1,107 | National Dairy Products.......... 36,600 ———— , , Transcontinental Air. ............. **57 868 
Chrysler Corporation.............. 37,954 56,088 | National Supply. . easacmanch a 2,440 TRADE ee ee sere pee 
Clark Equipment ee ee 2,700 2,000 Natomas Co se ose rece eecescseeeese 239’ 281 | American News, N. Y 3.696 3.732 Union Pacific RS cok neenGekaG ous 50, 702 31,111 
COE FORMNE « 6 6.6c 0s sccedswcues 5,401 4,988 age eee 702 747 | Austin Nichols. De ae aries Res 643 "792 United Air Lines. .........+.++0+4+ 654 1,611 
UE MMi hoaniseyseiiiensed 1,324 1,425 | N. Y. Air Brake...........se0e00 930 685 | Bank for Savines 125 O54 | nD Base seresereserecenees pre 10,024 
Cons, Edison. ............ceceeee 49,854 diame | N.Y. Deck..........-.seccsecene 591 531 9 > “yehbbbebbetebebaben 9.50¢ app. |  ventert Union. .........s0erseees 69,409 49,457 
Cons, Laundries............0..0.. 3/822 3,265 | N. Y. Shipbuilding..............4. 3,757 *5,271 Aces hel ssiss ois cover ts — ae | diniaaaiiiinds iain tuuitniie 
ee ne en 3,200 4,000 | North American Aviation.......... 650 496 peg tet od vy ow gas WY. waves 440 , prt ae XTRAC I I e 
Continental Can...........2.0006 10,848 13,021 | Olds Motor..............ss00004. 5,611 ee 1'475 “999 | Lhe American Coal Co..........+. Re nt-nd 1,231 
Continenta Oil ; 7649 6 286 Felis as ttune Mawes | Exchange Buffet. ..........+++++. 475 ot American Smelting. .........e.00. 30,258 26,388 
Corn Products Refining........... 4,662 4.120 | Otis MANE; oss siddtudelinen 11,893 5,277 | Fiduciary Trust...............008. 40 100 | Anaconda Copper..........seeees 41,637 27,419 
pia ator a "999 506 WN 8 ee oe he 4,933 4,804 | First National Stores. s........... 10,13 13,020 Calumet & Hecla......sseseeeeeee 4,591 *1,725 
Goon Ckita................ 1.699 LOTS | Pastis Gas.... 2. ccssceccsocsenss 15,771 10,357 | General Foods. ...........ssese0- 7,800 8,675 | Elk Horn Coal. .....++sserererees a 1,870 
A Manufacturer.............s000. 6,800 7,200 | Pacific Lighting. .....-.....+s000 6,917 6,310 | Gobel, Adolf..........+..+eeeeee 1,200 Oe | Bie ass aga poseeeevesss oss - 1,069 
Curtis Publishing................. 5,439 5,838 | Pacific Mills..............seeeeees 9,100 10,500 | Jewel ‘Tea Inc.............eeeeeees 2,097 2,920 | Keystone Coai & Coke. ............ 1 tr 489 
(Uhe 5.8 8 us 08 Hecemoer, 1935.) Panhandle eer ee ae 443 284 Julius Wile, Sons & Co............. 28 68 RR VEIN COOL... .00000c000008 4,1 0 6,800 
voit Edi 9 846 74? (itetait operators and helpers not included.) rs ‘ - 2° ae Pennsylvania cae ae tee recone 2,400 2,160 
Detroit Rc dehaeseedcasewn be 846 ¢,421 ‘ Kinney Co 5.448 3.981 rep : 
Ac eenscbdevkwns 4.595 5,468 | Paraffine, Inc............+eeeees 1,042 1,297 OE Rh all ala i o a12’o55 | Phelps Dodge.. [28655ee3e0s San 8,091 
Du Pont 367209 46,000 |, “2 mewdino subsidiaries) S. H. Kress. .....+.seessereeeees 11,830 16,838 | pittsburgh Coal Co............+0+ 10,675 11,628 . 
(The «Pee 16.000 include 5. 000 empl SE. acquires since 19 9.) Peck, Stow & 2 eee 715 610 Kroger Grocery PPUVTYTITITTTT TTT 20,586 21,611 Pond Creek Pocahontas........see- 2,781 2,984 
Seales Rolling Mill.............. 1,056 967 Penn Dixie Cement. ......-scccees 1,480 1,222 | BR. H. Macy & Co...... cccccccccees 10,577 11,205 | St. Joseph Lead..............0... 4,150 2,854 
Eastman Kodak................0. 14,150 18,245 | People’s Gas..........seeeeeeeees 4,759 4,717 | Marine Midland................. 2,02: 1,808'| Texas Gulf Sulphur............... 1,173 854 
EE ME. aikauens ee bines 1,234 2,592 | Pet Milk Co .........sseeeeeeeee 1,200 1,600 | May Department Stores........... 12,852 | = 14,274 | United Electric Coal.............. 766 398 
Endicott Johnson. cn aakeness: » BGG 18,429 | Phoenix Hosiery............sseee- 3,486 3,603 | McLellan Stores. ..........0ss005 9489 4,537°'] A mining company............0+- 2,001 *905 
Enterprise Manufacturing.......... 363 627 | Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.......... 2,372 1,317 | Montgomery Ward............... 26,147 46,024 | A coal company............seeeee 2,400 2,160 
PN Sls 9 :9:64445 00546000008 550 380 | Pittsburgh Steel........... ieeke 6,830 GRO | PUM DOUONOR. 6c 5 ccecccess toons 600 406 | A mining company..........-.000. 21,112 11,959 
. 9 7 
Further reports in The Sun’s poll of employment will 
SSSSSCSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSS CSS SF Sess eseeeeee, * 
' . . 
USE THIS COUPON TO ENTER A 6 MONTHS appear on SATURDAYS until the survey is completed. 
a 
' 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SATURDAY SUN FOR 75¢ 
THE SUN, CIRCULATION DEPT., ' 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ' 
For the 75 cents inclosed, please send The Saturday Sun, contain- H 
ing its many special pages and interesting features, to this address ; 
for 6 months. 4 
Tis ilk Pic shaks svkae<cunecnseosianmeeseuesatioatliied 
' ee ee eee i 
' T T r 
ee vy, Ae ' NEW YORK 
(This offer not good for papers to be mailed to addresses in forcign countries or ; 
in Greater New York, Statcn Island, Jersey City, Hoboken, Bayonne or Neawark. ' | 
' 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: LEAGUES WOES 


Britain and America Anxiously Watch Growth of International 
Tension on Many Fronts 


A NGLO -AMERICAN COOPERA- 

- TION.—When broad- 
shouldered Ambassador of Britain 
appeared in the white-columned 
corridors of the Department of 
State during the week, it became an 
open secret that his call on the 
Secretary had not been merely social 
in nature. 

From the Far East to Near 
West at the moment, cauldrons of 
trouble are boiling which the Eng- 
lish-speaking powers are watching 
together with little-concealed anx- 
jety. And, as on numerous occa- 
sions in the past, keeping 
the other informed closely both here 
and in London about developments 
that seep international 
grapevine. 


the tall 


the 


each is 


over the 


i oe 

MUTUAL ANXIETIES. — Primary 
~~ at the time, of the 
defiant annexation of Etl by 
Italy by a method which the United 
States, Great Britain, and most of 
the other nations of the world have 
condemned through anti-war treat- 
ies or the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, or both. 

Then there is the toppling of the 
League structure (over which not 
even its enemies are happy) because 
Italy is following the trail of Japan 
and Germany in choosing to “run 
out” on the Geneva organizations 
when its dealings become too 
sonal. 

Looming against the back-drop of 
the League ruin are suggestions for 
a change in structure in its rebuild- 
ing, foreshadowed by the British 
Prime Minister with an eye to win- 
ning back to the fold the prodigals 
as well as the United States. 

Great Britain continues to be 
divided on whether to support Ger- 
many or France in the revamping of 
European security while new 
cabinet of France will be confronted 
with the problem whether to sup- 
port Italy or Great Britain or try 
to do both. 

With Il Duce shouting new war 
threats at Europe if penalties are 
extended, ominous Austria is 
thrust into the picture by a blood- 
less coup that will probably pull the 
little state away from Italian in- 
filuence and closer to union with 
Germany. 

Meanwhile, reports persist that the 
Reich is moving closer to bank- 
ruptcy, and that the Reichsfuehrer, 
if he is to save his regime, will 
have to take some new drastic step 
such as one toward southeastern 
Europe. 


course, 1S 


per- 


the 


ittle 


UU 


cabinet in 
ng watched appre- 
hen London, while Brit- 
ish Government observed Viceroy 
Badogtio of his 
in Ethiopia adjacent to Brit- 
interest with fleet 
Mediterranean, 


tionalist 
with 
sion in tne 
consolidation 
power 
ish spheres of 
maneuvers in the 

Haile sojourn in Pales- 
tine 1 admittedly causing some 
to the British Gov- 


Selassie’s 


embarrassment 
ernment 

Soviet Russia’s announcement of 
May 15 that it was ready to match 
Germany’s naval power in the Baltic 
and Japan’s in the Far East has 
caused no little apprehension. 

Fresh Japanese garrisons arriving 
in Northern China have created an 
a pending new wave 
of invasion in that sector, and fol- 
Japanese resentment at 
and British protests to 
Tokio over smuggling operations 
from Manchukuo 

Whether the 


impression of 


owed 
American 


ritish will take ad- 
vantage of the “escalator” clause 
in the London Naval Treaty with 
regard to increasing destroyer ton- 
nage depends on the outcome of ne- 
gotiations now under way with the 
United States, Japan, France and 
Italy. 
x * * 

‘OUNCIL POSTPONES DISCUS- 

“ SIONS.—When the League Coun- 
cil met at Geneva on May 11 to con- 
sider once more the Italo-Ethio- 
pian dispute. It was to be as though 
nothing had happened to alter the 
status of the two belligerents. 

But the Italians were of a differ- 
mind Il Duce had just fin- 
ished proclaiming the extension of 
Roman Empire over the last 
African Kingdoms. Conse- 

when Chairman Anthony 
Eden called Wolde Mariam to the 
Council table it much for 
the Duce’s . representative, Baron 
Aloisi. 

‘““T have the honor to state that 
the Italian delegation cannot admit 
the presence at the Council table of 
the so-called Ethiopian delegation, 
he declared rising angrily to his feet. 

“In effect, no semblance of the 
Ethiopian state exists. The only 
sovereign Ethiopian Government is 
that of Italy. 

“In consequence, all discussion of 
the Italo-Ethiopian difference is 
without meaning. I therefore find 
myself under obligation not to 
participate.” 

So saying, he marched from the 
room in the old Disarmament Build- 


ent 


the 
of the 
quently, 


was too 


ing where the Council was in ses- 
sion. And it was not many hours 
until the entire Italian delegation 
was on a train for Rome on order 
of the Duce. Asked if he would 
ever return to Geneva, the Baron 
told newsmen: “I doubt it. The 
situation is undoubtedly serious.” 

Although the Council proceeded 
to overrule Aloisi’s objections and 
listened to a statement by Mariam, 
it did take note of Italy’s “grave 
decision,” which may or may not 
lead to Italian withdrawal from the 
League. Therefore it postponed fur- 
ther discussion of the subject until 
June 15. 

Likewise, the Locarno powers still 
not knowing what to do about the 
accomplished fact of German re- 
armament of the Rhineland, decided 
to postpone for a month also this 
ominous subject. 

At the same time League offi- 
cials grew more fearful of a pull- 
ing away from Geneva of the Latin 
American powers. At the Council 
session during the week, Chile 
favored withdrawal of sanctions 
from Italy. On May 15, Guatemala 
telegraphed Geneva that it was re- 
signing from the League, saying that 
its reasons would follow by air mail. 

Brazil, Costa Rica and Paraguay 
have already resigned. Guatemala’s 
action has focussed attention on the 
possible future relations between the 
League and Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Colombia, and several other Latin 
American countries. 

+ = 2 

REVISION OF THE COVENANT?— 

While British Foreign Minister 
Eden, Soviet Foreign Commissar Lit- 
vinoff, and Salvador de Madariaga 
of Spain, stayed on in Geneva after 
the Council adjournment to discuss 
possible alterations in the League 
machinery, Prime Minister Baldwin 
at London was proclaiming the need 
for such changes. 

In an address in Albert Hall on 
May 14, Mr. Baldwin predicted that 
the September Assembly of the 
League would probably be devoted 
to refashioning the Covenant—re- 
forming it in such a way that the 
United States, Germany, and Japan 
could be induced to join. He ad- 
mitted that the “Sanctions Article” 
probably would need to be re-exam- 
ined. He said that economic sanc- 
tions never would be likely to suc- 
ceed unless the countries concerned 
with their enforcement were pre- 
pared to risk war. 

“I have never held that the pos- 
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accumulating ample stocks for aging means that the 


distilling industry, at this period in its career, must op- 


erate with much greater capacity than would be neces- 


sary were today’s business the sole consideration. In 


order to ‘meet future demands, the House of Schenley 


has over five miles of buildings filled with whiskey. 


The barrels of whiskey in storage, if placed end to end, 


would cover 528 miles. 


The need of accumulating stocks for aging means that 
the distilling industry must today hire more people, buy 


more materials, than Other industries of comparable 


size. This fact explains why repeal is of vast benefit in 


hastening industrial recovery. No other type of business 


has been out of production for so long a period, 
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Westinghouse equip- 


ment made possible 
the complete air con- 


+ —— . ditioning of this mod- 
sible failure of the first experiment 
in sanctions should mean the end of 
the League,” the Prime Minister de- 
clared. 


ern) skyscraper the 


Chicago Tribune 


| 
Tower, 


x* * * 

‘OUP IN AUSTRIA.—Just 

“ the statesmen of E irope areé 
put to it to decide what more to do 
about anything that happens on 
the Continent, little Austria which 
has been strangely quiet for some 
months, springs again into the news 

Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg, 
aided by the peasant leader Josef 
Reither, ousted Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg from his post as Vice- 
Chancellor of Austria on May 14 
The wealthy Prince, head of the 
Fascist Heimwehr, had been looked 
upon as dictator of Austria and had 
been entrusted by Benito Mussolini 
with the task of spreading Fascism 
in the little state. His fall is said to 
have been the result of differences 
with the more democratic Schusch- 
nigg and representations from Great 
Britain and France a telegram 
of congratulation from the Prince 
to Il Duce on his « of Ethi- 
opia. 

The future remains 
Starhemberg ha nnounced 
“the fight for Fa 
only beginning. Wh return ina 
week (from Italy) it will start in 
earnest and Fascism will finally tri- 
umph.” 

Meanwhile, the 
disarming the Heimwehr to avert 
civil war. His fir official act of 
international importance was to ex- 
tend Austria’s and friendliness 
to Hungary and Italy 

* 7. * 

FRENCH SOCIALISTS TO GOV- 

ERN.—Doubt as to whether Leon 
Blum, leader of the French Social- 
ists, who won the major position in 
the Popular Front which triumphed 
in the recent elections for the Cham- | 0" _ the 
ber of Deputies, would accept the opportunities ahead, to which the 
premiership has been resolved. 
M. Blum has announced that he 
will accept the post, and so France 
is facing her first Socialist Govern- 
ment, to take about June 2. 

For home as wel! as foreign con- 
sumption Blum has announced that 
his party is opposed to devaluation 
For American consumption, he has 
indicated that the Socialists are will- 
ing to reopen the old war debt ques- 
tion. Along this latter line, too, re- 
ports are that Edouard Herriot, 
advocate of war debt payment and 
support of the League of Nations, is 


when 


hard 


Proudly the famous Chicago 


Tribune Tower wears now the 


rare honor of being completely 


aic conditioned, 





It required superlative engineer- 
ing and equipment for the com- 
paratively youthful air-condition- 
ing industry to bestow this new 
honor upon an already famous 
building. How it was done is one 
of the brightest pages of industrial 
history a page written by Chi- 
cago’s own Kroeschell Engineering 
Company, who designed the 
system, using materials from the 
ovelr 
great Westinghouse storehouse of 
Pe experience and equipment. 
nquest Today, Tribune employes and 


tenants enjoy cool comfort from 
uncertain 


that 


this equipment, despite mounting 


mercury on the streets outside. 





Chey breathe purified air con- 
taining less than 5,000 dust-parti- 
cles to the cubie foot, instead of 
50,000 as in the air just beyond 


their windows! The flip of a switch 





Chancellor began in any of the 400 offices turns on 


either heat or cold — adds moisture 
in winter and removes it in sum- 


mer. Pressrooms, composing rooms, 





his and other vast working areas have 
their own circulating system of 
atmos- 


tempered, “pasteurized” 


phere. 





\ backward glance over the past 
fifty 


as a vital factor in many such pio- 


years reveals Westinghouse 











neering achievements. Eyes fixed 





future discern countless 
resources of this organization are 
constantly pledged. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


office 


50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 











being sounded out for the post of 
Foreign Minister. « 
P. A. FREDERICK, 
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Press Doubts Value 
Of New Tax Measure 


Large Majority of Commenting Editors 
Fear Its Effect on Business 
And Revenue 


Proposed new plan for Federal 
taxes on corporations meets with 
scant support from newspapers 
commenting up6n the proposal now 
before the Senate. Less than 10 
per cent of such editors accept the 
measure as sound fiscal legislation 
and even some of those admit it 
might well be amended. 

'PHE Federal tax bill now before the Senate 
excites nationwide comment in the press, and 

the underlying thought expressed in most in- 

stances is that with probable betterment of busi- 
revenue could be put in 


ness greater hope of 
existing tax laws than in taxes on corporation 
surpluses 

Much attention is paid the contention of 
Senator Byrd ‘Dem.), of Virginia, that ultra large 
corporations will suffer less than small corpora- 
tions seeking broader fields. 

Many editors charge that the House passed 
the tax bill with small attendance and that 


members of the House paid little attention to 
the alleged defects of the measure. More care- 
ful analysis by the Senate Finance Committee is 
widely commended. 


“It is a significant and wholesome sign,” de- 
clares the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), “that 
of Democratic Senators, In- 


a growing number 
cluding nine of the Finance committee, are re- 
fusing to swallow President Roosevelt's new tax 
program as “must” legislation. 

“Obviously judgment cannot be passed upon 
any substitute plan until it is worked out in 
detail—it also might include some unwise fea- 
ture—but seldom has a measure drawn such 
general condemnation as the President’s pro- 
posed levy on undivided profits. Little business 
men as well as big and authorities on taxation 
were practically unanimous in opposing it, and 
finally there was evidence that the country itself 
was coming to fear it as another threat to re- 


covery. 


SENATORS COMMENDED 

“It was found by examination of the protests 
that not only would steady operation and ex- 
pansion of business be halted by the taxing of 
surplus earnings, but that a new impetus would 
be given toward monopoly for the larger con- 
cerns that could manage to endure. It would be 
made impossible for a small business to grow 
by the plowing back of profits.” 

“The Senate has been looking at the measure 
with non-partisan eyes,” says the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “and doubtless, has really been try- 
ing to find out what is in this proposed legis- 
lation. 

“Instead of meekly accepting the bill as a 

party measure, Democratic Senators have taken 
the attitude that both the contents and the 
possible consequences of the bill should be con- 
sidered. 
* «The Senate Finance Committee has gone to 
the length not only of calling in independent 
experts to analyze the Administration's plan, but 
of giving serious heed to this expert testimony. 
Some members of the committee who were orig- 
inally inclined to accept the bill as it stood have 
been so impressed by these independent analyses 
that they now favor important revisions in the 
plan.” 


REAL PURPOSE CLOAKED? 


“In the welter of testimony against the tax 
bill,” recalls the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
“one statement is particularly penetrating. It is 


that of George O. May, according to Treasury 
experts themselves, one of the highest financial 
and taxation authorities in the country. 

“Mr. May flatly asserted before the Senate 
Finance committee, that Secretary Morgenthau 
had been permitted by his assistants to make a 
serious misstatement of fact regarding the reve- 
nue productivity of the bill. He stated further 
that the Treasury had underestimated probable 
near-future receipts from the existing tax law, 
which, in fact, would bring in sufficient funds 
to cover the Administration’s stated needs. 

“This, if true—and we must leave that to more 
competent commentators—would indicate that 
the Administration is making itself an unneces- 
sary headache in an election year.” 

“The bill appears to be more of an attempt to 
reform the business structure of the nation,” 
thinks the Youngstown Vindicator(Dem.), “than 
a real honest-to-goodness effort to raise more 
revenue.” 

“Senators are well aware,” advises the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “of what they ought 
to do. They ought to strike out everything in 
the bill after the enacting clause and begin again 
at the beginning. The House sent up nothing 
to the Senate that need be considered. The 
House itself did not consider it. The House did 
not take time to find out what was in the bill 
handed to it and did not care. It left the whole 
thing for the Senate to do. 

“After the House’s unblushing avoidance of its 
responsibility the country counted on the Senate 
to save it from the effects of a half-baked and 
reckless bill.” 


TREASURY IN ERROR? 


“It is evident,” maintains the New York 
Sun (Ind.), “that the Treasury has seriously un- 
derestimated the revenue to be obtained from 
continuation of the present corporate income 
tax, and has as seriously overestimated the rev- 
enue to be derived from a tax on undistributed 
income.” 

“The nation should commend the Senate,” in 
the judgment of the Lynchburg Advance (Dem.), 
“for its decision to give the proposed change in 
the scheme of taxation a critical examination. 

. Senators of both parties have shown a desire 
to not only materially change the almost unin- 
telligent wording of the measure but to study 
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the possible effects of such a radical reform. 

“As a matter of fact, some members of the 
Senate finance committee are of the opinion 
that the bill falls far short of the objectives 
sought.” 


A COMPROMISE FAVORED 


As viewed by the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), “the 
President is in a receptive mood regarding the 
various proposals for amending the House bill 
—a mood conditioned on the assurance of suffi- 
cient revenue, and the levy of some tax percent- 
age on undivided profits which will recognize 
his recommendation in principle.” 

A compromise proposal by Senator Connally 
is commended by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
(Dem.), with the statement: 

“It created instant interest among the busi- 
ness representatives and tax experts gathered 
at Washington for the hearing. ... Expressions 
by committee members as the hearings closed 
indicated a high possibility of a compromise along 
the lines of the Connally suggestion. 

“Briefly, Senator Connally’s suggestion is for 
a rearrangement of the corporation and indi- 
vidual income-from-dividends schedules so as to 
discourage the building up of unneeded sur- 
pluses by business corporations without, at the 
same time, placing so heavy a penalty tax that 
needed surpluses may not be carried by business 
houses.” 





Ickes vs. Hopkins: 
The Relief Funds 


Commenting Editors Evenly Divided On 
Speed in The Spending or Per- 
manent Work Value 


The controversy between 
(Secretary Ickes) and WPA (Mr. 
Hopkins) over the spending of the 
relief funds divides the commenting 
press almost equally. 
argue that relief money 
should be spent on permanent pub- 
lic works; the Hopkins champions 
argue that speed in spending is to 


supporters 


be most desired. 


'MHE Hopkins-Ickes controversy, it 
existed in principle since the 
and the press has continued to be 


Federal relief, 
almost equally divided. 


“The Hopkins organization,” 
“has established its reputa- 
tion as an agency that can spread the cash in 4 
and far and wide. If given the 
it could get right down to business.” 
and workable 
Progress Administration is 
the Buffalo 
“the nation probably will prefer to limn 
along in the path now followed by the Roosevelt 
There is political pressure in 
there is extravagance, 


sas City Star (Ind.) 
hurry, 

“Until some concrete 
for the Works 
posed,” maintains 
(Rep.), 


regime. 
tem, there is waste, 
is incompetency. 


But can 
anyone else produce a better 
Charge of the use of patronage on the Hop- 
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is held, has 
inauguration of 


irtoonist 
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Tackling The Masked Marvel! 


Herblock for the Service 





argues the Kan- 


From 


nev money, 
substitute 
pro- 
News 


bilateral 


Evening ‘ 
| once in 


that sys- 
there 
Senator Steiwer or 
system?” 


the Baltimore 
sECRETARY HULL has scored yet another 
| “  umph 
tional trade 
agreements. He 
ciprocal agreement with France, which more than 
the last decade has been on the verge 
of a tariff war with the United States and which 
has probably gone further than any other coun- 
try in devising artificial quotas and similar means 
of hampering American trade abroad. 
Under the new arrangement France grants re- 
ductions in the duties now imposed upon nine- 


in 
barriers through the negotiations of 


| Agreement With France 


Sun (Dem.): 


tri- 


his campaign to lower interna- 


has concluded a re- 


kins side is made by the Indianapolis News teen American commodities and agrees to in- 
(Rep.), and that paper contends: “The con- crease the American quota on forty-four other 
gressmen who signed the petition asking that commodities. 

about $400,000,000 of the $1,500.000,000 be ear- * t+ + 

marked for public works instead of for Hop- From the Richmond News Leader ‘Dem.): 

kins relief, are said, in some instances, to have | THE newest reciprocal tariff treaty is in the 
been prevailed upon to change their minds or | same class with the walking dog Dr. Samuel 


lose some of the Hopkins patronage.” | 
the Pittsburgh 


“Apparently,” declares 


Gazette (Rep.), 
trator, carries 


eration of Labor, 


combined.” 


“Harry Hopkins, 
more weight 
Congressmen, Secretary Ickes, the American Fed- 
economists, 
and the Chief Executive’s own outline of policy 


leading 


Post- 
WPA Adminis- | 
Democratic | 


rather 
than 


cold facts 


ment! 


Johnson 
animal ambled awkwardly on his hind legs but 
that he 
markable that our agreement with France is in- 
adequate and 
thing is that it could be negotiated in any form. 
Wherefore, congratulations to the State Depart- 


saw: 


The wonder was not that the 


got along at all. It is not re- 


full of provisos. The amazing 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected + 


on the basis of marimum interest to estates. 


would have saved at least half of their + 
But Bourbons do not believe in 


readers. Excerpts only can be pub- making concessions until it is too late. 
lished because of limited space. Com- In that they lost their estates and 
munications not intended for publica- several thousand of them lost their 
tion should be so marked.) heads as well. I want to save as much 


| as possible and do not want to lose my 


Our Lost Foreign Trade | head, 


Sir:—Have just read your comment 
on Secretary Hull's speech before the 
United States Chamber of Comm>rce. 

. . It is true that “if” we could re- | 
cover our lost foreign trade it would | 
go a long way towards solving our eco- 
nomie problems. .. . 

But can Mr. Secretary Hull even if 
supported by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, or could Senator Borah. or 
Governor Landen if they were Presi- 
dent, restore our lost foreign trade by 
the apparently simple procedure of low- 


are 


increase. 


tion. 


ering tariff barriers or making trade then? 
agreements? nen? 

It is impossible to recover most of talist 
our foreign trade by making trade hey eon a It 
agreements because these tariff walls COSSVE 


are an effect of a deeper-seated cause 
that trade agreements cannot cure. 
The industrialization of backward na- 
tions has turned the worm on the great 
industrial nations. Those nations first 
in the field with labor-saving machines 


Roger 
wish 
would 


and find 





and 


We have 
of employment, 
sents 33,000,000 persons or 25 per cent 
of the population. As 
“modernized,” as 
more and more replaces manpower, 
number of the unemployed is going to 
Government relief is the only 
thing with which to stave off 
as unemployment 
relief appropriations must increase, 
| so must taxes. until we reach the break- 
ing point. 


But 


that 


so believe 
concessions must be made. 
approximately 11,000,000 out 


that reasonable 


which probably repre- | 
more factories 
machine power 
the 


revolu- 
increases, 
and 


What do you propose to do 


Whether we like it or not, 
system 
is trying to reform, 
up and save it, 
Babson recently expressed the 
bankers 
stop associating only with them- 
selves and get out 
what 


Laredo, Tex. 


the capi- 
is destroying itself. 
patch it 
but it is too late.... 

and business men 
among the 
the latter are 


masses 
thinking 


grew rich and powerful while they en- | about. It would be a wise policy, and 
joyed a large foreign trade at good | also an eye-opener. Cc. R. COLE. 
| 


prices with backward nations. 

Much of this trade was exploitation 
of the most flagrant sort and had to | 
come to an end, as these nations could 
stand only a limited amount of such 
treatment. Now that many of these 
nations have become more or less in- 
dustrialized and still have lower wages 


they can easily and continuously un- age 
dersell the more advanced nations. Federal 
They have captured much of the world’s ceives 
foreign trade and no trade agreements gree 


from them. 
B. A. WILLIAMS. 


can take it away 


pictogram 
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Relief Distribution 
Sir:—I note with intense interest your 
showing how 
has been distributed and the percent- 
which each 
Government 
in return, 


relief money 
State contributed to 
and what it re- 


and it occurs to me 


it might be a good idea to carry 
a little farther 
the relief is on a per capita basis. 
Spokesmen for the Administration are 
stating that 


and show what 


industry is re- 


sponsible for the unemployment and is 


Watertown, Tenn. 
x**t repeatedly 
Progress of ‘‘Revolution” 


Sir:—I am not interested in reading 
anything from the Bourbon-Tory stand- 
point, even if I am on Easy Street. 

We are going through a veritable rev- 
olution, fortunately bloodless so far. Rev- 
olutions never turn backward. Take a 
page from history. If you and other the 
Bourbon writers succeed in discrediting 
Roosevelt and the conservative element 


idleness in 


employment. 


not cooperating in the effort to extend 
If these statements are 
true it should be explained why the costs 
for relief are the greatest in the States 
that have few or no industries. . . . 
The workers in the industrial States 
are asked to provide revenue to support 
non-industrial 
sooner they realize that 
we will have some hope of a change in 
administration 


States, and 
the quicker 
Once 


the workers in 


now in control to the point that they industrial States who are voters realize 
lose control, then look for the more how they are being crushed by these 
radical element to succeed them, and socialistic policies of the present Ad- 
then look out! ministration, then the large number of 
Back in 1789 in France if the religious electoral voles in these States will be 
orders and the artistocracy had joined brought together in defense of these 
the king in making reasonable con- people and their property 
cessions to the people, they probably Rockford, Ill. RAY WANTZ 


Decries New Naval Race 

Sir:—I was much interested in your 
May 4 articles, “Three Great Sea Powers 
Race Ahead” and “The World Rearms.” 

I regard the stubborn “Big Navy” 
policy of the United States as one of 
the most stupid this country has ever 
adopted. The geographical position and 
lack of “natural enemies” of this coun- 
try make the United States the one na- 
tion on earth which could never pos- 
sibly be really invaded. Yet the 
United States fleet is nearly as large 
as that of the British Empire, which 
stretches all over everywhere and con- 
sists largely of blockadeable islands. 
Why? Partly, I imagine, because of 
the tremendous political influence ex- 
erted by the munitions millions; largely, 
however, because of a childish urge to 
“show off” in the eyes of the world—a 
desire to make the world respect. us 
because of our battleships. A fine way 
to gain respect! 

And now it seems we are to have two 
more nice, new shining toys called ‘su- 
perdreadnaughts, at $51,000,000 apiece. 
Why? Because England has_ them, 
therefore we must have them, too! Then 
it is to be presumed that Japan like- 
wise will build some, to keep up with us. 
And then won't everybody be better off! 
And the United States, the one country 
with everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by disarming, spends nearly as 
much as Britain and Japan put to- 
gether for naval armaments. 

DUANE MAGILLE. 
Grand Junction. Colo. 
x * * 


Work of the Supreme Court 

Sir:—I have read and re-read your 
article, “The Will of the People,” in 
your issue of April 20. I think this ar- 
ticle is a masterpiece. ... 


I am 66 years of age, a life-long 
Jeffersonian Democrat, but will not 
vote for F. D. Repudiator Roosevelt, 
as I did the last election. A. W. MOSER 
Colorado, Tex. 

x * * 
Judicial “Tyranny” 


Sir:—Our President has done or tried 
to do everything he could to help the 
common class of people, and it is their 
votes that should elect him te the next 
term in the White House unless the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the capitalistic press are able to 
warp their minds... 

I believe the ele phant must have a 
thorough bath, with plenty of good hot 


water, a stiff brush and scouring pow- 
der. If he survives a thorough clean- 
ing and regains his strength through 
honest public service, then and only 
then will the people hail him as a 
leader again and rally to his support. 


+ 


I might add that I believe that the 
tyranny of the Supreme Court is get- 
ting to the point of destruction also. 
How many Supreme Court Justices have 
we who have been appointed by a Demo- 
cratic Administration? These justices 
should be elected by a vote of the peo- 
ple as a reward for faithful public serv- 
ices, not appointed for political services 
by some political machine. 

Hillsdale, Mich. ROY E. DRIGGS. 
x * 


Applause for the Court 

Sir:—It is more interesting to read 
the letters in “The Yeas and Nays” 
than to study the polls which are made 
for a cross-section of public opinion. 
Your correspondents express themselves 
plainly and some of them most em- 
phatically. 

One gentleman has a grouch against 


the Supreme Court, and says some 
things about the honorable justices 
which I cannot believe. 


The United States Supreme Court did 
a great thing for humble citizens like 
this writer when it handed down the 
decision that the NIRA was unconsti- 
tutional. That day was the beginning 
of the end of Socialism. The honorable 
justices were right in telling the poli- 
ticians that it is wrong to take from 
some to give to others who have not 
earned sit.. HENRY F. GILG 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A “Simple Solution” 

Sir:—The solution to our unbalanced 
economic condition is simple, if we 
Strike at the roots of the trouble. .. . 

Let Congress coin the money and 
regulate the value thereof, basing its 
value on land and property. If we di- 
vide the area of the United States into 
120 million parts, that entitles every 
man, woman and child to approximately 
18 acres each. If we place a value of 
$500 on each acre, that would establish 
$9,000 credit for each inhabitant. ; 
Then let our Government pay off all 
bonded indebtedness and distribute to 
each and every one as they have need. 
Then there will be no more need tor 
taxes and interest. All mortgages can 
be liquidated. The wheels of industry 
made to spin. Men paid a living wage, 


$8 per day whether it be two hours or 
eight. 
Only a selfish man will say this plan 


won't work! 
The taking of interest or usury is con- 


trary to the Divine law. See Leviticus, 
25:35-37; Deuteronomy, 23:19-20. Also 
the 15th Psalm and Ezekiel, 18:13 and 


22:12-13. The sooner we take council 
trom the Lord on these matters the 
better it will be for all concerned 

WILLIAM HENRY WEHNER. 
Allison Park, Pa. 


Inflation Measure 
Finds Scant Favor 


Practically All Commenting Editors Ap- 
prove Defeat of Frazier- 
Lemke Bill 


Defeat of the Frazier-Lemke bill is 
approved by practically all news- 
papers commenting on the action 
of the House. In a small section 
of the press, which carried editor- 
ials that might be described as fa- 
vorable to the bill, the argument 
was made that the measure was a 
gesture of hope to many farmers 
and that the inflation policy has a 
definite political value. 


N EXPRESSING satisfaction over the defeat of 
the chief inflation measure before Congress, 
commenting newspapers point out that the 
country has a devalued dollar, and that credit 
inflation is a handicap already in force. 

Actidéh in bringing the measure to a vote is 
recognized by the Houston Chronicle (Dem.) as 
“the final effort of that Congressional element 
which believes in making yourself taller by cut- 
ting down the length of the yardstick.” 

“Once more it is evident,” according to the 
New York Times (Dem.), “that the demand for 
inflation is a phenomenon of hard times, which 
loses its appeal when recovery sets in.” The 
Times points out that this “has invariably been 
the country’s experience on earlier occasions.” 

A reply is made by the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), to the statement of Mr. Lemke 
that unless this bill were passed, twenty million 
“men, women and children would be driven from 
their farms.” This paper argues: 

“There are about 6,600,000 farms in the United 
States and the total farm population in 1930 
was 30,500,000. Of these 6,600,000 farms less than 
half are mortgaged. Of those which are mort- 
gaged about half have mortgages so small and 
reasonable that the payments on them were 
met even in the worst of the depression. Of the 
remaining mortgaged farms about one-fourth 
were in serious difficulties during the worst years 
of the depression. Most of these have been re- 
financed since that time.” 


WOULD END RADICAL MOVES 

In line with the effective negative vote on the 
bill, the Oklahoma City Times (Ind.), proposes 
that there should be “nation-wide opposition to 
further inflationary measures, prompt repeal of 
radical monetary and banking legislation, an 
early balancing of the national budget through 
greatly reduced public expenditures or increased 
tax revenue or both.” 

In explanation of the fact that the bill was 
permitted to become a threat, the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), declares that “weaklings 
are more fearful of registering a negative than 
an affimative vote, particularly if they under- 
stand little or nothing of the measure’s true 
import.” 

In explanation of the earlier 
measure, the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), 
asserts that “the farmers were not worried by 
the fact that the money would be obtained by 
the simple process of printing it,” and the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.) states that “members of 
Congress believe that support of inflation has 
a high vote value.” 


support of the 

















Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 


See, Nothing Up The Sleeves! 


Cartoonist 





Quips in the News 
Vain Effort Indeed 


the Government 


“Every time you breathe 

pends $712,” says an exchange. Try holding 
your breath and see what that gets you.—Roa- 
noke ‘(Va.), Times. 


Viewed As a Sacrifice 
The average citizen has just about reached the 
point where he can’t sleep well at night if some 
new crisis hasn’t bobbed up during the day.-- 
Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald 


Just isis of Habit 
Maybe that Congressman who was arrested 
in Washington for traveling 70 miles an hour 
was under the impression he was passing an- 
other billion-dollar appropriation bill—Ohio 
State Journal. 


One Axiom of Economics 
A lot of people fee! down in their hearts that 


they are against an economic suggestion but do 
not know just why. Here is a safe rule: One 
can get the just earnings of another only by 


consent or confiscation.—Illinois State Journal, 
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The Substitute 
For AAA: How 
It Is Working 


Two and one-half months after 
launching a substitute for the 
orfginal AAA program of crop con- 
trol, Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Howard R. Tolley, 
acting AAA Administrator, are get- 
ting their first line on its operation. 

They find the following: 

1.—Heavy farmer interest in the 
new plan of soil conservation, with 
the prospect that farmers in the 
Northeast and in dairy States will 
participate much more heavily in 
the new plan than they did in the 
AAA. 

2—In the ten States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, a check showed 
that 1,000,000 work sheets had been 
made out by farmers as a prelimi- 
nary to determining what they 
would need to do to qualify for soil 
conservation benefits and to de- 
termine what those benefits would 
mean in cash. Mr. Wallace esti- 
mates that 4,000,000 farmers will 
participate in the plan compared to 
3,500,000 under crop control. 

3.—Evidence that the $440,000,000 
of benefit money made available by 
Congress is going to be spread much 
more thinly than was the old AAA 
bounty money. The reason is that 
many more farmers are expected to 
qualify for some payments and the 
big checks of the hog control pro- 
gram will be ended. 

4.—Prospect that the new program 
will have only an indirect and sec- 
ondary influence on farm produc- 
tion because of the absence of direct 
controls. 

Not for several months will the 
Federal Government know definitely 
how its new half billion dollar farm 
program will work in practice. By 
that time individual farmers will 
have made application for payments 
and committees of farmers will have 
visited the farms to find whether 
or not to accept the applications. 
After that preliminary work, AAA 
officials in Washington will be able 
to tell the degree of success of their 
soil conservation venture. 


PURPOSE OF THE PLAN 

Briefly, the idea is this: 

Much of the nation’s agricultural 
area has been over-farmed through 
intensive cultivation and failure to 
rebuild the cultivated area. 

To encourage farmers to follow 
better land use practices the Gov- 
ernment offers to pay them a bounty 
for diversion of part of their land 
from corn and cotton and wheat and 
other “soil depleting” crops into al- 
falfa, clover, or other “soil conserv- 
ing” crops. These payments aver- | 
age about $10 an acre. 

To encourage farmers who already 
are following proper farming prac- 
tices in an effort to keep them 
from reverting to intensive cultiva- 
tion of more of their farm, the Gov- 
ernment will make “soil building” 
payments. These will average $1 an 
acre. 

Out of it all, Mr. Wallace hopes to 
divert about 30,000,000 acres of land 
from intensive to extensive culti- 
vation and to keep land now in soil 
conserving’ crops out of intensive 
cultivation. 


WHEAT PRICE DECLINING 

As the effects of the disastrous 
1934 drought and the 1935 limited 
drought wear off, farm prices are 
beginning to reflect the increase in 
the supply or prospective supply of 
foodstuffs. 

Rains over the drought area of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and 
Texas as well as in Spring wheat 
territory of the Northwest, caused 
Sharp declines in the price of wheat. 

The Government crop report for 
May showed a prospective yield of 
Winter wheat of only 463,708,000 
bushels, or about 150,000,000 bushels 
under normal, but grain traders re- 
fused to accept the estimate as ac- 
curate because rains came after the 
estimates were made. 

Secretary Wallace has said that 
he doubts whether an accurate esti- 
mate of the wheat crop can be made 
this year until harvest. 

Cattle during the past week sold 
lower than at any time in 15 months. 
Hogs had lost more than 20 per 
cent of their value as compared with 
the high time following the Supreme 
Court decision that ended AAA. 
They now are selling considerably 
under $10. 


LIVESTOCK AND COTTON 
Drought cut heavily into supplies 
of cattle and hogs following the 
Fall of 1934 because of the shortage 
of feedstuffs and the forced mar- 
ketings. Now that shortage gradu- 
ally is being over-come, with the re- 
sult that prices reflect the change. 
Cotton continues to hold up well 
owing to an actual shortage in pri- 
vate hands of some grades of that 
commodity. Demand is so strong 
that the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation has been able to release about 
600,000 bales into consumptive chan- 
nels out of the 4,500,000 bales on 
which it has loans. By the time 
the new crop comes in the Govern- 
ment expects that the cotton held as 
Security for 12 cent loans will be 
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3. Sound Effects For 
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the Radio School 














4. Music Makers—Educational Leit-motif 
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reduced to fewer than 3,500,000 bales. 
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6. The Listener Makes Known His Views 


Radio Project, Office of Education 


Three R's on the Air; 
Uncle Sam's New Job 


;,DUCATION— Streamlined and with 

sound effects—ranging in subject 
matter from the cypripodium regina 
(the Showy Lady’s Slipper) to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte—is on the air through 
the courtesy of the Federal Office of 
Education, time donated by the broad- 
casters and money furnished by the 


taxpayers. 
Twisting the dials for the school- 
house of the air isn’t really as modern 


as it sounds. More than two years 
ago the Office of Education began 
its dramatized broadcasts of “Educa- 
tion in the News” over a nation-wide 
hook-up every Monday night. It still 
is going strong. 

But now, thanks to a generous slice 
of WPA money education is being pre- 
sented across a phanton dinner table 
where the courses consist of interest- 
ing but little known scientific fact. 
Questions and answers which shuttle 
back and forth in the radio studio 
may sound like a novelty quiz, but 
the structure rests on a solid foun- 
dation of facts; and bringing back 
Napoleon and Julius Caesar (nothing 
is impossible over the air) to take 
part in interviews by high school stu- 
dents may yet point the way to a 
renaissance in the teaching of history. 


DR. STUDEBAKER’S HOPES 


To go back a bit: 

Some time ago Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “godfather” of the project, de- 
clared: 

“Use of the marvelous powers of 
radio for genuine education has been 
a bright hope ever since radio began. 
Broadcasters have eagerly sought ed- 
ucational programs which would also 
be good radio. Relatively few educa- 
tional institutions have been able to 
solve the difficult problem of master- 
ing the technique of this new me- 
dium.” 

Pointing out that at the outset, at 
least, the Educational Radio Project 
would make no attempt to broadcast 
instructional programs “in the school 
sense of that term,” Dr. Studebaker 
revealed that, instead, the programs 
would be designed to stimulate lis- 
teners to use “their minds and to turn 
to reference books.” If the programs, 
he said, “induce some activity or 
thinking on the part of listeners or 
add to their store of knowledge, they 
will fill the objective of educational 
broadcasting.” 


EXPERTS ‘BORROWED’ 

Trained production and script writ- 
ers from commercial networks were 
borrowed. They head the organization 
drafted from relief rolls at salaries 
ranging from $72 to $103 a month. 
These include musicians, technicians, 
actors and script writers from the 
“professional” and “white-collar” re- 
lief rolls. Research workers also taken 
from relief rolls are used to dig up 
the curious facts woven into the con- 
tinuities. 

A word about the programs them- 
Selves: 

A few weeks ago this question went 
whirling over the ether waves during 
an “Answer Me This” program: “It 
seems that someone is always trying 
to spoil our favorite history stories. 
Last week a Congressman made this 
statement—‘How do we know?—Paul 
Revere’s ride may have been a myth!’ 
Answer me this—How do we know 
Paul Revere’s ride really occurred?” 

The answer: There are several 
proofs that Paul Revere made his fa- 
mous ride. Post office history records 
it, gathering of Minute Men at the 
battle of Lexington proves it, and 
there is still in existence the bill that 
Paul Revere rendered for making his 
ride. 

A BOOM IN BOOKS? 

Incidentally, a program of this type 
may yet create a boom for diction- 
aries, atlases and encyclopedias, al- 
though several observers commenting 
on the initial program questioned the 
merit of the program. 

In the program “Interviews with the 
Past,” still in an embryonic stage, 
scripts are being furnished high school 
dramatic groups which in turn re- 
hearse under expert supervision and 
eventually ring up the curtains of 
history on important and colorful per- 
sonages whose bones have long since 
turned to dust but whose words have 
continued on down through the ages. 

Newest star in the educational radio 
firmament of the Office of Education 
is a series of dramatic sketches en- 
titled “Safety Musketeers,” which is 
designed to act as the spearhead in 
a campaign jointly sponsored by the 
Office of Education and national 
safety organizations to help reduce 
the staggering toll of deaths and in- 
juries from accidents on the high- 
ways, in the homes and at work. 

DEREK Fox. 
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the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, reports the Federal 


B. Do You Know That _| Home Loan Senk Beard. 


FLORIDA, Ohio, Wisconsin and 

Nebraska are the only States 
listed by Federal officials as having 
no public debts. All of these 
States have constitutional restric- 


tions on debts. 
x * * 


\JORE than 25,000 members of 
~ the Civilian Conservation 
Corps took examinations May 16 
for posts on the camp work super- 
visory staffs. Those who pass 
will be eligible for jobs as junior 
assistants to technician, a new po- 
sition created by President Roose- 
velt to make possible the advance- 
ment of enrollees. 
* ¢ @ 

NEARLY twice as many private 
"correspondence schools are in 
existence now as were established 
in 1927, according to information 
received by the Federal Trade 


Commission. 
x * * 


VETERANS who plan to buy 

farms with their bonus pay- 
ments are advised by the Farm 
Credit Administration to apply to 
the Farm loan associations in their 
home localities before writing to 
Washington, 

kk * 
A NEW method for distributing 
“poison spray in insect infected 
areas by the use of an autogiro is 
being tried by the National Park 
Service. Cranberry bogs and cot- 
ton fields have been successfully 
treated by dusts and sprays ap- 
plied from the air, but never be- 
fore has an attempt been made to 
control forest area insect pests by 
this method. 
kk * 

PW4’s construction program has 

added nearly 30,000 classrooms 
and accommodations for more than 
1,000,000 additional students to 








Rooms WITH BATH 
L FROM 252 ¢ 


Unequalied location overlooking 
Loke Michigan. Ample parking facilities. 
Convenient to all depots, shops, theatres, 


Write or wire for reservations, 


CHICAGO 


Michigan Boulevard at 7th Street 





the nation’s public school facili- 
ties. 
eo 4 « 


K,NROLLMENTS in vocational 
education classes in the United 
States last year totaled 1,248,000 
youths and adults, an increase of 
128,000 over 1934. 
x kt 
FIRST sale in this country of 
rum produced by the Virgin 
Islands Company, which is owned 
by the Federal Government, will 
probably not be made until the 
early part of the year. Distribution 
probably will be handled by pri- 
vate firms. 
xk kt 
‘TREASURY gold vaults nearing 
completion at Fort Knox, Ky., 
will hold six billion dollars in gold 
or more than one-half of the na- 
tion’s treasure. 
+ @ 
PURCHASE of a quarter-mil- 
lion additional acres of land 
for the national forests was ap- 
proved last week by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission. 
One-third of the purchases are to 
be in the Lake and Upper Missis- 
sippi States. 
* * 
NSURANCE of investors’ ac- 
counts in institutions of the 
savings, buildings and loan type 
now is available in 44 States and 


DESPITE a gain of nearly five 

million since 1930 in the pop- 
ulation of the entire nation, ten 
States have lost in population, the 


Census Bureau reports. 
xk * 


F. A. SILCOX, Chief Forester of 

the Forest Service, estimates 
that 42,000 acres of the mid-West- 
ern shelterbelt area will have been 





planted in trees by June 1. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
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Bottled in bond under U. S. Government 
supervision, 4% years eld— full 100 proof 
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ioa of National Distillers 
Products Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 








GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY 





@ Find out about bargain round-trip tickets to Pacific North- 





west via Glacier National Park—and get greatest vacation 
value. Take advantage of very low summer fares. Go Great 
Northern, on the air-conditioned Empire Builder—and stop 
off for new low-cost prepaid tours of 1; 2 or 3 days in Glecier 
Park. (3 day tour includes Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton 
Lakes Park, Canada.) 250 lakes! 60 glaciers! Countless water- 
falls and multi-colored mountain peaks! Continue to Spokane; 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria. Go north to 
Alaska, or south to California. Return by any direct route—no 
extra cost. Get copy of Great Northern's ‘Vacation Preview.”” 


& ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. MH. Whitlock, General Agent; Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C, His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries. Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 
































“WILL THERE BE 
ANY LEFT WHEN 
I DRIVE A CAR?” 


No WONDER he asks “Will 
there be any left?” For the world to- 
day spins round on petroleum. 

Ten years ago there was wide- 
spread concern about a petroleum 
shortage. Today it is known there 
will be no shortage of motor fuel in 
our lifetime, or our children’s. or 
grandchildren’s, Oil companies have 
been spending from ten to twelve 
million dollars a year on research to 
conserve the supply, improve quality 
and reduce prices. 

One improvement alone, a refin- 
ing process known as “cracking,” has 
saved the equivalent of 6, 600,000,000 
barrels of crude oil since 1920. Deeper 
drilling has opened up untouched 
fields—it is now possible to drill to a 
depth ofovertwomiles. Moreefficient 
recovery methods are taking oil from 
pools that once would have been 
abandoned, 

More oil is being discovered all the 
time. Ten years ago the known U. S. 





supply was figured at 5,321,000,000 
barrels. Since then more than one 
and a half times that amount has 
been taken from the ground, yet the 
known supply today has expanded 
to 12,000,000,000 barrels. And ex- 
perts say that the quantity of oil still 
undiscovered is enormous. 

Meanwhile gasoline has steadily 
improved in quality, making practi- 
cal the efficient high compression 
automobile engines of today. And 
the price per gallon, exclusive of 
taxes, is now less than half what it 
was 15 years ago. 





In these improvements steel has 
played a vital part. Special alloy 
steels that withstand high pressure 
and temperature made possible the 
giant “cracking” stills. Tougher, 
harder steels assisted in the deeper 
drilling of wells. Stronger, rust-resist- 
ing steels helped lower transporta- 
tion costs through 112,000 miles of 
pipelines, and countless tank ships, 
tank cars, tank trucks, pumps and 
underground reservoirs. Steel and 
oil are inseparably linked together. 
As the oil industry prospers and pro= 
gresses, so does United States Steel. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY  AMERICAN“SREET "AND TIN PLATE COMPANY % ‘AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY’ 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, t1Dp ° CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION ~. COLUMBIA STEEL COMP, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY , x {FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY. 


OIL,WELL! SUPPLY COMPANY © SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY. 
ONIVERSAL"ATLAS CEMENT company % United States. Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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—Underwood & Underwood : 
AGREE TO AGREE 


Such is the substance of Harry C. Hawkins’ pro- 

gram for negotiating reciprocal trade agreements 

in his capacity as newly appointed Chief of the 

Division of Trade Agreements of the Department 
of State. 





New Business Policies 


Revised Federal Plans Involve 
Taxes, Power, Housing, Relief 


Policies of the Federal Government 
as they touch business are in the 
midst of a new reshuffling. 

The outlook, as the result of recent 
White House conferences, now is 
as follows: 

1.—Present corporation income 
taxes probably will be retained and 
increased, with a surtax imposed on 
the portion of earnings that is with- 
held from distribution through div- 
idends. 

2.—New grants to municipalities 
for construction of power plants are 
to be curbed. The Public Works 
Administration to date has granted 
about $76,000,000 to 269 projects, 
of which 60 are completed and 81 
under construction. 

3.—A definite rate policy will be de- 
termined soon for disposal of power 
from the increasing number of Fed- 
eral power dams that are approach- 
ing’ completion. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM 

4.—The Government, if it continues actively 
in the low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
field, will for the time being confine itself to 
réfital subsidies and will not initiate a large 
number of “demonstration” housing projects. 
This means returning the initiative in housing 
development to localities. 

5.—Work relief will definitely be entrenched in 
the Federal Government set-up as the policy to 
which Mr. Roosevelt is committed in dealing 
with unemployment. Little more than a sop 
will be held out to advocates of heavy PWA con- 
struction pump priming, which is strongly sup- 
ported by the conservatives in the President’s 
Cabinet. This means less Government support 
for the construction industry. 

6.—Prevailing, or union, wages, stand a 75-25 
chance of being substituted for the present “se- 
curity” wages of WPA. The result would be 
that taxpayers get less for their money from la- 
bor on works progress projects and $3,000,000,000 
of Federal money would be used to peg general 
labor prices. 

7.—Currency inflation 1s definitely dead so long 
as Mr. Roosevelt has his way. House defeat of 
the Frazier-Lemke plan to print currency to use 
in refinancing farm mortgages reflected the Ad- 
ministration determination to fight the idea. 
Printing press money will be a campaign issue 
in Congressional districts, but the Senate and 
White House will continue to block the path of 
inflationists no matter what the election out- 
come. 


AID FOR FARMERS 


8.—Government resources will continue to be 
used to bolster farm commodity markets. The 
Government, through its Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, recently has bought butter, apples, 
carrots, cabbage and beans, among other things. 

9—The list of “must’’ legislation before Con- 
gress is reduced to the two items of relief appro- 
priations and taxes, as Mr. Roosevelt presses the 
leaders to get out of Washington by June 6 so he 
can fill engagements. Skill of backers of legis- 
lation in last-minute maneuvers will determine 
the fate of important bills. 

10.—The President is standing strongly behind 
Cordell Hull in his negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements involving tariff reductions. 

President Roosevelt expects to continue his 
talks with business leaders to sound out senti- 
ment and to find, if possible, some magic form- 
ula for reviving employment. 


A Hitch in Recovery Plan 


Unemployment and Relief Costs 
Fail to Drop as Business Gains 


(‘HE President is puzzled by a catch that has 

developed in what he thought would be a 
sure-fire recovery formula. 

This formula was the product of John May- 
nard Keynes, British economist; Dr. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Columbia University economist, 
and now Resettlement Administrator, and Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, former Utah banker and now 
Chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

One of the reasons why Mr. Roosevelt is talk- 
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A RE-SHUFFLE IN THE BUSINESS DEAL—HITCH IN 
THE RECOVERY PLAN—A BATTLE CF THE TARIFFS 








ing with the leaders in private industry is to find 
out why they are not stepping in to take over 
the recovery load as they are supposed to do un- 
der the theory. 

What is it that was supposed to happen and 
is not happening? 

The old formula for recovery from past de- 
pressions was that of deflation which forced 
prices and wages and debts back into balance. 

In the midst of the last depression the pain 
became so acute that Government stepped in, 
first under President Hoover, with the Federal 
Farm Board and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to ease its intensity. Price dispari- 
ties that competition had wiped out in past de- 
pressions became frozen and the depression got 
deeper and deeper. 

At that point the new formula was accepted 
by Mr. Roosevelt and has been applied since. 

Mr. Eccles now has given an official explana- 
tion of the formula with which business men 
need to be acquainted to understand what has 
happened, is happening and may happen in 
Washington. His explanation is as follows: 

After 1929, first a budget surplus, then a bal- 
anced budget, then striving for a budget balance, 
coupled with maintenance of the gold standard 
and absence of reform legislation, failed to pro- 
duce recovery. 

The reason, Mr. Eccles holds, is that purchas- 
ing power in the form of national income, de- 
clining from 80 billions in 1929 to 40 billions in 
1932, fell faster than did prices. 

To turn the tide there had to be an increase 
in purchasing power through increased spend- 
ing by Government, by industry or by both. 


THE SPENDING PROGRAM 

At that point, with the New Deal in power, 
President Roosevelt, after a brief stab at further 
deflation, accepted the spending formula and 
the country got PWA, as a means of priming 
the industrial pump; CWA and now WPA, as a 
means of getting money out into the hands of 
the unemployed; AAA as a method for syphon- 
ing purchasing power into farmer pockets, and 
NRA to force more money into workers’ pay en- 
velopes. 

The idea was that by pumping up income in 
the hands of people who would spend it quickly, 
industry would sell more, profits would come 
back, tax revenues would rise, relief burdens 
would fall and the Government gradually would 
slip out from under, shifting the load back on a 
revived industry the activity of which would 
produce enough revenue to pay off the Govern- 
ment’s pump-priming bills. 

What has happened? 

Mr. Eccles toid how the national income has 
risen from 40 billions to 60 billions, the rate of 
industrial production has risen from 58 per cent 
of the theoretical normal to 94 per cent, com- 
mercial bank deposits are 10 billions higher and 
back near to the depression level, industrial 
profits are sharply higher. 

Yet relief costs are not declining, unemploy- 
ment remains an acute problem, the budget is 
about as far as ever from balance and industry 
is not showing signs of taking over the load. 


HUNTING THE CAUSE , 

The industrialists and financiers with whom 
Mr. Roosevelt is talking are known to incline to 
the view that the trouble lies in the fact that 
the very activities of the Government supposed 
to encourage recovery are frightening individual 
business men and undermining whatever confi- 
dence they might otherwise have to venture into 
new activities. 

The Presidential advisers among the spending 
school, on the other hand, think that the for- 
mula requires some other action on the part of 
the Government. 

From the first group comes the suggestion 
that the Government retire from many of its 
experiments, seek to bring the Federal budget 
into balance by cutting expenditures for relief, 
amend the Securities Exchange Act to make in- 
vestment borrowing easier and strive in every 
way to encourage confidence among business 
men. 

From the second group comes the advice for 
the President to continue work relief on an ex- 
panding scale, use Government credit to stimu- 
late low-cost housing, try to revive NRA on some 
new basis as a means of dividing up work and 
try the policy of taxing the undistributed portion 
of corporation earnings as a means of forcing 
corporations to spend more either through divi- 
dends or through operating expenditures. 

Mr. Roosevelt is engaged how in trying to ac- 
cept part of the advice of each group. 


THE PRICE FACTOR 

Is there, then, no way to break the impasse? 

The Brookings Institution, after an exhaustive 
analysis of the situation, says that there is, if 
industry will plow back some of its profits in 
the form of,lower prices. This would be one 
way of avoiding a tax,on undistributed profits. 

Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, professor of banking 
and finance at Harvard and former adviser to 
the President, says: 

“Recovery is still waiting on a reduction in 
prices and interest rates and principally on 
time.” 

He advised industry to revise prices down- 
ward to stimulate further demand rather than 
advancing prices to take advantage of demand 
already appearing. 

Some of the Government’s leading economists 
advocate the lower price remedy as well. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, has come out for 
higher prices, higher wages and higher costs of 
production as the depression cure. 


| 
| 





The Industrial Advance 


Gains Not So Sharp As in April; 
Farm Prices Taper Off 


NDEXES of industrial activity, after sharp up- 

turns in April, will show a leveling off follow- 

ing the first week of May, but general business 
will continue to point upward. 

The slignt slackening of production is ac- 
counted for by a seasonal adjustment in the 
automobile industry. It is temporary and should 
be more than offset by the increased building 
activity. 

Home building, however, although sharply 
higher than a year ago, is less dramatically so 
than the Government experts had expected and 
hoped for. They are searching for reasons. 

It seems that mortgage money is plentiful in 
many areas, rents are rising gradually, vacan- 
cies are small, but most potential home owners 
still find that the cost of building a home is be- 
yond what they figure they can afford. How to 
solve that problem is a matter the President 
would like to determine. 

As for trade, activity is strong. 

WPA wages are making themselves felt in the 
retail markets and so are the latest benefit 
checks of the AAA. Buying in anticipation of 
bonus payments is reported by the Government’s 
experts to be increasingly heavy. 

Although farm prices have been heading 
downward in the last week or two, owing to 
more plentitul supplies of livestock and to the 
prospect of a break in the Southwest drought, 
still the agricultural picture is encouraging. 

The reason is that larger volume of sales at 
a somewhat lower price is resulting in a higher 
total income.. Breaking of the drought with 
good rains in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 





could not readily be supplied by American pro- 
ducers, but guarding the protective system. 

Mr. Hull and Mr. Wallace believe that this 
country, instead of aggravating the world trade 
war should seek to end it by making bargains 
with individual countries over tariffs and then 
permitting those adjusted tariffs to apply to all 
nations with whom this country has “most- 
favored-nation” treaties. 


MR. HULL’S IDEAS 

Strangely, in foreign trade the President’s op- 
ponents are for economic planning and Govern- 
ment control, while the President, through re- 
ciprocal trade agreements—strong for planning 
inside the country—is seeking to break away the 
barriers and controls standing in the path of 
foreign commerce. 

The issue involved in the two viewpoints is 
going to be brought before the public for deci- 
sion in the next few months. 

What, Specifically, is at stake in the clash get- 
ting under way? 

A trade agreement with France, the details 
of which were made public May 13, provides an 
answer. This is the thirteenth agreement ne- 
gotiated by this Government under powers con- 
ferred upon the President by Congress in June, 
1934. It is regarded as of special importance, 
not so much for the tariff concessions involved, 
but for the fact that it involves a break in the 
nationalistic policy of France. 


OTHER NATIONS AFFECTED 

Under this agreement, effective June 15, the 
United States will lower its tariff on champagne, 
still wines and brandy, cordials and liqueurs. 
This reduction will apply not only to imports of 
those commodities from France with whom the 
agreement is signed, but with Italy and all other 
exporting nations having ‘“most-favored-nation” 
trade treaties with this country. 








—Underwood & Underwood 


SOMETHING ABOUT “AMUSEMENT” TAXES? 
T seems that proposed taxes which require logarithmic tables have their lighter side, 
or maybe it is a trick of the camera lens. Anyway, Senator Clark (left), Senator Byrd 
(center), who has been more than critical of the new tax bill, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, who, with his co-workers has been busy guiding the bill over a 
tempestuous course before the Senate Finance Committee, have a good hearty laugh 
before calling it a day. 





braska and Colorado means more liberal spend- 
ing by farmers in those areas. 

The industrial picture is little marred by labor 
disputes. There is a reputed understanding be- 
tween labor federation leaders and the White 
House that effort will be made to hold down 
strikes to a minimum during the present year. 
A factor aiding that understanding is the grad- 
ual decrease in food costs and the slackening 
of the advance in the cost of living. 

All calculations by officials are on the basis 
of greatly increased activity during the Fall 
months up until the time the automobile com- 
panies get ready for production of new models. 


Clashing Trade Policies 


Freer Flow of Commerce With Lower 
Tariff Favored by President 


WO sides are squaring off for a battle of 

vital importance to business and agriculture. 

In one corner is George Peek, former AAA Ad- 
ministrator and former advisor to the Presi- 
dent on foreign trade. He seeks to rally support 
for the idea of a “planned” development of for- 
eign trade. 

In the other corner are Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture—backed up by President Roose- 
velt. They are battling for the idea of “freer” 
foreign trade, not tied in with economic plan- 
ning and Government control. 

The crux of their differences lies in the use of 
the tariff-making powers of the Government. 

Mr. Peek believes that this country should 
enter the world trade war armed with all of 
the weapons possessed by others. He would con- 
trol imports of commodities and exports of Capi- 
tal, letting down a tariff here and a tariff there 
to allow importation of specific commodities that 





Mr. Peek’s idea would be, if a reduction is ne- 
gotiated with France, to confine the tariff ad- 
justment to France alone and to let other coun- 
tries come and bargain if they want the same 
sort of concession. 

Under this agreement, too, the United States 
lowers its tariffs on perfumes, on vanilla beans, 
on Roquefort cheese, on fine laces, on broadsilks 
and on cigarette papers. Those tariff reductions 
apply generally and not alone to France. They 
fit in with the conviction of Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Wallace—backed by Mr. Roosevelt—that real 
recovery depends on a freer flow of world trade 
and that restrictions on world trade force in- 
ternal economic planning. 

France, on her part, makes concessions to this 
country on the sale of American tobacco, apples, 
pears, raisins, prunes, fish, vegetables, lumber, 
refrigerators, automobiles and automobile parts, 
radios, typewriters, silk hosiery, and agricul- 
tural machinery. 

The idea of reciprocal trade agreements as be- 
ing negotiated by this country is to bring about 
a° gradual reduction in tariffs and to establish 
the machinery through which other barriers can 
be removed once the import trading nations are 
ready to talk currency stabilization and debt 
adjustment. 

The idea of controlled foreign trade, as being 
urged by Mr. Peek, is to arm this country for 
battle in a continued world commercial war. 


WPA's Triumph Over PWA 


Public Works Must Now 
Employ Needy Only 


FUTURE functions of Harold Ickes with his 
PWA and Dr. Rexford Tugwell with his Re- 











ARMOR FOR TRADE WAR 


Holding that present farm controls are not ade- 
quate to protect the American system in a world 
commercial trade war, George N. Peek, former 
AAA Administrator and former adviser on foreign 
trade to the President, outlines a program for 
“planned” development of our foreign trade. 





settlement Administration now are made clear 
by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Ickes started out with a $3,300,000,000 
fund to be used in priming the pump of industry 
while NRA was spreading the work that sup- 
posedly was to result. His friends in Congress 
wanted to give him $10,000,000,000. 

He is ending up, according to the President's 
description of his future activities, as an adjunct 
of Harry Hopkins’ WPA. 

In the past three years PWA has meant an 
important volume of business for the heavy con- 
struction industry of the country and has pro- 
vided jobs for building trades workers in rela- 
tively large numbers. Under the new arrange- 
ment this source of Government support will be 
less broad. 

Mr. Roosevelt assured newspaper men on May 
14 that PWA will be able to go ahead with cer- 
tain forms of public works. He used the ex- 
ample of a city wanting to build a million dollar 
sewer. That city still will apply to the Public 
Works Administration for a loan and a grant to 
undertake the work. 

The loan will come from the revolving fund 
which PWA has built up through sale of munici- 
pal and State securities deposited with it in the 
past as backing for loans, and will total up to 
55 per cent of the value of the project. 

The grant, however, will come not from the 
Treasury of the United States in the form of a 
check, but from the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration in the form of relief workers. 


THE PRESIDENT’S EXPLANATION 

As the President explained it: 

The PWA revolving fund will be the source of 
the 55 per cent loan to the borrowing munici- 
pality. That leaves 45 per cent to be taken care 
of by a grant. The grant must conform to the 
réquirement of taking people off the relief rolls. 
In almost all cases, 45 per cent of a project would 
go to labor. The 55 per cent loan would take 
care of materials and any contractor profits. 

So, in these cases, the PWA will certify that 
they need such and such a number of workers 
to do the job for the city. Thereupon, if the 
WPA finds that it has the necessary workers in 
the locality able to do the work and on relief 
rolls they approve the grant and the workers 
from relief rolls do the work and are paid out 
of the WPA appropriation. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that contractors would not 
be eliminated from the PWA picture under this 
arrangement but would merely be called upon 
to use WPA labor. 

This arrangement represents the retirement 
of the Federal Government from the policy of 
syphoning funds into public works without fol- 
lowing through to make sure that the Govern- 
ment grants reach those who otherwise would 
be unemployed. 

The shift represents a sealing of the victory 
of Harry Hopkins for his idea of job relief over 
the plan of Harold Ickes for pump priming. 


Just Figures of Speech? 


President’s Statistics in Address Fail 
To Jibe With Those of U. S. Bureaus 


R. ROOSEVELT, in New York, referred to an 
increase in national income from 35 bil- 
lions in 1932 to 65 billions in 1936. The only of- 
ficial figures show 40 billions for 1932 and an 
estimate of 60 billions for 1936. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in Baltimore, said that indus- 
trial production was back to predepression years, 
but industrial employment was only 80 per cent 
of that level. The official figures show other- 
wise. 

The President, in New York, referred to higher 
prices as the cure for depression. His econ- 
omists, arguing just the opposite, were amazed. 

All of which raises the question of how a 
President prepares an address dealing with sub- 
jects involving figures that no busy individual 
could keep in his mind. 

So far as can be learned no regular Govern- 
ment department was asked to supply material 
for the last two speeches touching on business 
and economics. 

Normally the President will ask, through one 
of his secretaries, to have experts of the depart- 
ment concerned prepare a Memorandum on the 
subject of his address. These may be requested 
from several sources and the material supplied 
then is whipped into shape by a member of the 
White House staff. 

From that point on the President reshapes 
the material and adapts it to his own style. The 
report is that Mr. Roosevelt deviated from rou- 
tine in his last two addresses, and neglected 
the usual checks. 

Raised eyebrows among the Government’s 
economists were sufficiently noticeable to im- 
press the White House and cause more care in 
preparation of Presidential utterances of im- 
portance to business. 

OweEN Scorrt. 
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+ LABOR: MASS ORGAN 


F A teeling of labor solidarity is 

built up into a major factor in 
American life, two 
policy of organized labor, 
on, will probably be among the chief 
contributing causes 


changes in tne 


now going 


One is mass organization, taking 
in all workers, instead of craft or- 
ganization designed for the skilled 
only. 

The other is a consciousness of 
political strength. 

Last week saw definite progress 
made toward both these goals 

First, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, 
preparing for an organization cam- 
paign in the steel industry, voted to 
accept the aid of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization and 
all new members in one union of the 
industrial type. It refused the aid 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
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Few people come to New York for 
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what not. You can do things con- 
veniently from the Roosevelt with 


its ideal location. And the rate is 
moderate, too. $4 single and $6 
double. 
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conditioned on handing over 
unions those new members 
have special skills. 

Second, Labor’s Non-partisan 
League opened its campaign for the 
re-election of President Roosevelt. 

After establishing a headquarters 
in Washington last week, the 
League’s two leading officers, George 
L. Berry, Coordinator of Industrial 
Cooperation for the Administration, 
and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, called on the 
President to tell him the news of 
the League’s formation. 

Their support of the 
they declared, was directed 
the end that “human progress may 
be secure and that America itself 
may be secure.” 


President, 
toward 


Chief opponents against which the 
League’s efforts will be directed were 
listed as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Liberty League, 
the so-called Grass Roots Democrats 
of the South and any other such or- 
ganizations formed to defeat the 
President. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

As to plan of campaign, the dele- 
gation told of having secured more 
than 4,000 speakers covering every 
State of the Union to set forth the 
League’s point of view to the elec- 
More than 30,000 individual 
official members of local trade 
unions, it was stated, and several 
State and central bodies had com- 


tors 


mitted themselves to act in behalf 
of the League. 
The significance of the word 


“non-partisan” in the League’s title 
is that it is not committed to the 
Democratic party although the Pres- 
ident heads that party. The Demo- 
cratic party has a labor committee, 
headed by Daniel J. Tobin, of the 
Teamsters’ Union. The League has 
no connection with this committee. 
Its leaders, on the contrary, are 
holding themselves aloof from any 
party, since they have in mind the 
possible formation of a new party 
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IZATION SCORES A POINT + 


Enters Political Field 


after the election, to be made up 
of laborers, farmers and independ- 
ents who favor the economic and 
social views advanced by organized 
labor 


NEW VIEWPOINT FOR LABOR 
The formation of this League may 
be regarded as an outward expres- 
sion of the fact that, in recent years 
a comprehensive viewpoint of labor 


toward national affairs has been 
crystalizing. 
The earlier point of view was 


largely opportunistic. The Federa- 
tion was committed to a policy of 
“more now” in regard to wage and 
labor conditions, improvements be- 
ing sought in the teeth of employer 
opposition with little consideration 
of ultimate effects. 

Not that American employers have 
held to a low-wage policy in all 
industries. In the mass production 
industries, higher wages have fre- 
quently been paid even in advance 
of demands. 

The theory behind this employ- 
ment policy has usually been that 
such treatment of employes would 
undermine the influence of union 
organizers and keep_ production 
flowing smoothly. 

One result has been that unions 
are still weak in most mass produc- 
tien industries. Their strength has 
lain in the occupations that are 
less completely mechanized and in 
industries where control is less cen- 
tralized in large corporations. Or- 
ganization by craft was here the 
logical form. 

In the mass production industries 


the craft organization was not only 


more or less meaningless, since most 
production workers belong to no 
craft, but insistence on it by labor 
groups has proved a deterrent to 
organization of the bulk of employes. 

Herein lies the significance of the 
action by the steel union described 
above. It strikes a blow at the A. 
F, of L.’s craft union policy and it 
is designed to pave the way for ad- 











LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
ano LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Shaving Cream and Listerine Anti- 
feeling that brushless preparations septic and receive \bsolutely free 


Waiting for you at your drug store 
right now... one of Sculptor Sam 
Berman’s porcelain containers which 
swallows old razor blades and keeps 
them where they cannot harm any- 
one. Every home should have one, 
particularly the home with children. 

You can get one of these clever 
containers absolutely FREE with 
the big combination package of 
Listerine Shaving Cream and 
Listerine Antiseptic (regular 35¢ val- 
ue). Just name your favorite . .. the 
Democratic donkey or the G. O. P. 
elephant ... your druggist has both. 

Listerine Shaving Cream gives 
you the quick, thorough, beard-soft- 


ening, abundant lather of the finest 
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brush creams—plus the satin smooth 


impart to the skin. And Listerine 
Antiseptic, as you know, 
makes a-wonderful after-shav- 
ing lotion. 

They are a great pair to 
draw to—these 
preparations, and 
we want you to 
find out for your- 
self exactly how 
good they are. 
Hence this offer. 

Go to your near- 
est store today and 
get the combina- 


tion of Listerine 
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practical blade container. 
Act now! The offer is lim- 
ited. Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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| order issued last week by Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins 
which forbids State WPA directors 
to do three things. These are: 
1.—Employ armed guards to sub- 








due relief workers’ demonstrations. 
2.—Blacklist any relief worker. 
3.—Employ spies for the purpose 


of “spotting” so-called agitators. 
JOHN W. TAYtor. 
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Labor is the winner without co 


ron one point for which 
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mission to the independent steel un- only partial success when 

ion of the members of employe rep- Relief measure was being debated 
resentation plans, otherwise known last year in Congress 

as company unions The point is the payment of pre- 


FOR AS 
LITTLE AS 


Concurrent with this trend in or- vailing wages on Work Relief jobs. 
ganization has gone a widening of A President secured 
the aims of labor. These are noW | the Act in the approximate form 
defined in such a way as to embrace | poe wished only by agreeing to pay 
the interests of the country gen- lin 


prevailing wage rates if, on investi- 
erally. gation, lower rates were found to be 
AS TO WAGE INCREASES 


iving down the level of wages in N FW LOW DH | CF 
Central to the new viewpoint is ustry. 


increase of purchasing power. That TWO ADVANTAGES GAINED 
is the argument on which the de- This year, the House wrote a pre- a ( | DAI W 7 


year ago the 





mand ned higher wages is made to | yaijing wage amendment into the 
rest today. bill with practically no opposition. 
But since larger purchasing power None is expected 
is also the need of employers who The 
have goods for sale, the logical basis 
for the new demand for high wages 
carries a wider appeal 
dogged insistence on “more 
Formerly, a wage increase tended 
to be regarded by the general pub- 
lic as meaning higher prices. It 
still is so regarded to a considerable 
extent, but the force of the feeling 
is partially offset by the new way 
of considering the matter—higher 
Wages mean greater demand for 
goods and so more opportunities for 
earning by every one. This assumes, 
of course that the higher wage cost 
is not completely passed on in higher 
prices but is partially taken from 
profits, these latter being regarded 
as funds going to wealthy individuals 
who are unable to spend the money 
on consumption goods or on neces- 
sary investment in new plants. 
The new labor viewpoint tends to 
take the attitude of the consumer. | 


SPEAKS FOR CONSUMER 

This explains in part the A. F. of 
L.’s strong support of the pending 
Housing bill, under which Govern- 
ment funds would be used to erect 
residences for sale or rent to cover 
cost only. This bill, said William 
Green, A. F. of L. president, last week 
is the most important measure be- 
fore Congress. 

It explains also the opposition to 
the inflationary Frazier-Lemke bill 
for using 3,000 million dollars in 
New currency to refinance farm 
mortgages on a 11% per cent basis. 
In a letter to Spe@ker Byrns, William 
Green, A. F. of L.president, declared 
that the measure would injure the 
interests of labor by increasing the 





clause will make no differ- 
ence in total wages paid, since hours 
will be cut down so as to make the 
available money go to as many per- 
sons and in the same amount as it 
would have gone without the clause. 

Labor influence is seen also in an 
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DRINK MORE WATER! FOR BETTER HEALTH, GREATER EFFICIENCY 


@ Now you can have an abundant supply of cool, refreshing water in your 
office. Water that is always just the right temperature for health and satisfac- 
tion... always conveniently near. 

This new Frigidaire Water Cooler eliminates inconveniences of ice, and 
actually costs you less. 15c a day buys it... as 
little as 2c a day runs it. Available for either bot- 
tled water or city pressure connection, Handsome 
design, bronze Duco finish. For General and Pri- 
vate Offices, Reception Rooms, Show Rooms, etc. 

It will pay you to learn more about this new 
cooler... how many advantages it offers .. . how 
easy it is to buy .. . how inexpensive to operate. 
For descriptive folder and complete details, see 
your nearest dealer or write Frigidaire Corpora: 
tion, Dept. 64-53, Dayton, Ohio. 
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+ AMERICA’S CHOICE: AS MR. WALLACE NOW SEES IT + 


Home Markets of the Country, Says Secretary of Agriculture, Benefit When Surpluses of Basic Commodities Are Not 


Backed Up on the Farm Producers—High Tariffs Declared No Cure For Depression 


Excerpts from an address made at a meeting 
of farmers at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., May 4th. 

HE United States has long been proud of 
ey its home market, as the broadest and 

wealthiest single market for goods in the 
world. The achievement of this great, undi- 
vided market was not an accident. Since 1787, 
no idea has been more precious to the Ameri- 
can people than the idea of a nation undivided 
in its economic and political life. The states- 
men of 1787 had got their stomachs full of sec- 
tional and state warfare along economic lines. 
Under the Articles of Confederation, States could 
set up tariffs and issue money by themselves. 
New York could and did put a duty on firewood 
from Connecticut and cabbages from Pennsyl- 
vania. The whole thing resulted in confusion. 
The framers of the Constitution erased these 
States economic barriers and conceived a gov- 
ernment which would insure national economic 
unity for all time. 

The United States grew to continent-wide size, 
and still this idea of a country without economic 
or social barriers of any kind remained our most 
precious heritage. No single concept so dis- 
tinguished the United States from older coun- 
tries as this vision of a great area of land, hos- 
pitable to all races and classes, uninterrupted 
by political or economic barriers. The concept 
was so precious that it was considered worth the 
secrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives dur- 
ing the Civil War to preserve it. 


URGE OF SECTIONAL INTEREST 


Sectional and selfish interests from time to 
time have tried to break down or whittle awa 
this idea of economic unity and interdependence. 
Industrial sections have tried to increase their 
advantages at the expense of agricultural sec- 
tions, and vice versa. One class has tried to stir 
up jealousies of other classes and to put across 
the idea that prosperity for itself could be ad- 
vanced if other classes had fewer benefits. Some 
sections or classes have benefitted for a time at 
the expense of other sections or classes, but never 
for long. During the 1920’s, some industrial lead- 
ers began to think that industry could remain 
prosperous in spite of, or perhaps even because 
of, low prices and income to farmers, but this 
idea was exploded with the general depression 
of the 1930’s. Since 1932, the nation has re- 
turned with greater conviction than ever to the 
idea of balanced and interdependent welfare of 
all sections and classes. ... 


FARM EXPORT MARKETS 


There has been one difficulty, however, in 
working out equably the ideal of the preemi- 
nence of our home market. While industry 
looked almost entirely to the domestic market, 
agriculture has had to look in considerable part 
to the foreign market. Industry has asked and 
obtained high protection for its goods in the 
home market, while agriculture, even if it 
wanted and got such protection on paper, could 
get very little benefit from it except temporarily 
following a year of unusually bad weather... . 

Since 1920, farmers’ troubles have largely been 
the result of difficulties growing out of their un- 
protected export position. The collapse of the 
war market, coupled wtih a high industrial tariff 
policy and great foreign indebtedness to the 
United States, and coincident with a shift on 
the farms from animal to tractor power, left 
farmers with some 50 million excess acres under 
cultivation. The products of these acres could 
no longer be sold profitably abroad, and piling 
up at home, they smashed prices for the home 
market as well.... 

Difficulties with the farm export situation 
have continued. Many nations have felt it 
necessary to adopt nationalistic policies, setting 
up quotas, embargoes, domestic subsidies and the 
like on farm products. Through its high tariff 
policy, the United States has been guilty with 
other nations of making international trade dif- 
ficult. In our case, there has been little excuse 
for this policy, since we now are not a debtor na- 
tion, but a creditor nation, and we need to en- 
able foreign nations to send us goods to pay their 
debts and pay for our exports. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Recently, a beginning has been made through 
reciprocal trade agreements toward increased 
foreign trade, and I should like to say right here 
that farmers more than any other group have 
the most to gain through this policy if wisely 
carried out. The progress, however, has neces- 
Sarily been slow. 

In view of continuing difficulties in interna- 
tional trade, nany Americans have lost faith in 
expansion of the foreign market as a way to re- 
newed prosperity. They believe we should con- 
centrate on the home market instead. Many of 
them are suggesting that agriculture as well as 
industry take the nationalistic view, that the 
time has come for the United States to become 
self-sufficient in every way possible. 

It is entirely reasonable that farmers should 
want to make the most of our great home mar- 
ket. In a time of troubled international condi- 
tions, we may well sympathize with those who 
shrink from the risks and difficulties of foreign 
trade. The question remains, however, how can 
farmers really make the most of the domestic 
market? 


SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


A number of answers are being suggested at 
this time. I will mention them briefly first, and 
then discuss each one at more length. Some 
people, observing the increase in farm imports 


+ during the last two years, are saying that the 
thing to do is cut out all imports of farm prod- 
ucts that can possible be grown in this country. 
Give the American farmer exclusive right to his 
home market, they suggest, even if it means an 
embargo on all competitive imports. National- 
ism for the farmer, they say, is the way to farm 
prosperity. 

Another suggestion is that we set up a two- 
price system with no production control and sell 
the export part of our crops at low prices abroad, 
and the domestic part at a higher price at home, 
with the Government or the farmers themselves 
absorbing the difference. 

Other people have another suggestion. They 
point to the traditional ingenuity of American 
industry in developing new industrial products 
and methods, and they say, encourage new in- 
dustrial uses for American farm 
products, and we won’t have to 
worry about foreign markets or 
domestic surpluses. They present 
maps and charts showing the 
acreage that would be needed to 
produce for these new industries 
providing that they can be suc- 
cessfully launched. 

There is undoubtedly a great 
deal of sincerity in the support 
behind all these suggestions. Cer- 
tainly no plan that holds any 
real possibility for increased mar- 
kets and income to farmers is to 
be neglected. Let us examine the 
proposals I have mentioned. 

What about imports? Are farm 
imports serious? Have they dam- 
aged the domestic market and 
domestic prices? What is the re- 
lationship between farm imports 
and farm prosperity? Would 
farmers benefit if, by high tariffs 
or an embargo, we cut out all im- 
ports of those products which 
farmers themselves can produce? 
How much, in short, could farm- 
ers gain if the country adopted a 
nationalistic policy toward agri- 
culture — not just keeping the 
status quo, but going all the way 
to 100 per cent nationalism? 

First, let us look at the records 
of farm imports during the last 
year or two. The Department of 
Commerce records that during 
1935 we imported $1,100,000,000 
worth of products which are 
classed as agricultural. This is a 
large sum, though a good deal less 
than the 10-year average of 1 2/3 
billion dollars or the 20-year aver- 
age of 1% billion. In 1929 we 
imported over 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products, 
and in 1920 nearly 314 billion dol- 
lars’ worth. 





of course coffee, rubber, raw silk, tea, cocoa, 
spices and bananas, all of which American farm- 
ers do not produce at all. These products 
amounted to nearly one-third of the total, or 
about 334 million dollars’ worth. 

. Occasionally, some persons who raise an alarm 
about farm imports cite figures which include 
these tropical products. They neglect to identify 
them, and hence create an impression that 
farmers are being hurt instead of merely being 
supplied with coffee, tea, and rubber. Until the 
American people decide to forego coffee and tea, 
and until they are ready to pay three or four 
times as much for domestically produced rubber 
made from goldenrod or guayule in place of the 
tropical product, these non-competitive imports 
will not, I think, become a controversial issue. 
This being a campaign year, however, almost 
anything can happen. 

Taking out these items then, there is left 
some 600 million dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products imported in 1935 which were partly or 
wholly competitive. The largest item in this 
total is sugar, amounting to 133 million dollars. 
We are supporting the sugar industry in this 
country with a high protective tariff. Likewise 
high duties protect producers in the United 
States against the imports of many others items, 
such as wool and some of the oils.... 


THE HIGH TARIFF ISSUE 


down to this. For most American farmers 90 per 
cent of the time, the farm tariff does not mean 
a thing either way. During the other 10 per 
cent of the time, following unusual weather, the 
tariff works as shown by the coming in of a few 
imports, and it means farmers are getting good 
prices for their products. 

The real question is not whether we want a 
tariff for farm products: we already have one. 
The real question is, are farmers going to accept 
the high tariff idea as a cure-all for agriculture? 

If they do, I tell you frankly, farmers are going 
to be sold down the river again. Need I remind 
you how often in the past American farmers 
were sold down the river on this tariff issue? 
All through the 20’s farmers asked for a real 
program for agriculture, a program that would 
enable them to meet the situation of surplus 
acres followmg the war. And what did they get? 
They got high tariffs. , 

That is, the industrialists dominating the Gov- 
ernment gave agriculture whatever ineffective 
and meaningless tariff increases they thought 
necessary to induce the farmers to stand for stiff 
and effective boosts in industrial tariffs. The re- 
sult was that agricultural was not helped but 
' harmed. Farmers had to buy in a protected 
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market and sell in an unprotected one. 
and again a real program for agriculture was 
shelved, and farmers got this fake one instead. 
We came down to 1932, with surpluses three 
times the normal amount, corn at 10 cents, hogs 
at $2, wheat at 30 cents, and what did our tariffs 
mean then?... 


‘DOLLARS FOR QUARTERS’ 

By all means, let us make the most of the 
home market. But I want you to think seriously 
about the fact that farmers have more to lose 
through nationalistic policies than any other 
group. In the present year, 1936, farmers are 
cultivating probably 35 to 45 million acres that 
are going to produce things which will be sold 
abroad. The most additional land they could use 
by cutting out imports would be perhaps 10 mil- 
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lion acres. It just wouldn’t be good sense to 
risk having to leave 35 or 45 million acres idle 
to try to gain a market for 10 million acres. I 
don’t think farmers are foolish enough to trade 
dollars for quarters, no matter how strong the 
pressure may be by those who are busy grinding 
their own axes. . 


EXPORT BOUNTY DRAWBACKS 


We don’t want to give up our remaining for- 
eign markets—rather, we should like to see those 
markets improved—but we are all anxious that 
great surpluses of exportable farm products are 
not going to wreck the domestic market in the 
future. 

To take care of this situation, some are sug- 
gesting that we discard all checks upon produc- 
tion and adopt a two-price system, or export 
bounty, which would be a straight subsidy of 
production. This, they believe, would enable 
farmers to send surpluses abroad at lower prices, 
while selling the domestic part of the crop at 
home at higher prices. 

I believe this plan can work for a given com- 
modity when certain foreign conditions are 
favorable, and for a short time. In 1933, we were 
able to promote the sale of a quantity of wheat 
in this manner. 

However, as a long-time policy applied on a 
large scale, the dual-price or export-subsidy sys- 
tem would be certain to bring more grief than 
benefit to farmers and to the nation, particularly 
if the system were used in place of some sort of 
control over production. 

If the export market should be underwritten 
in this manner, it would surely bring into pro- 
duction an increasing acreage of the commodity 
affected. Increasing production would mean 
increased export surpluses which in turn would 
require higher and higher subsidies to maintain 
price. 

Finally, itwould result in the economic insan- 
ity of virtually giving away to foreign nations 
a large part of our wealth and soil fertility— 
very much as we gave away our crops and our 
soil fertility during the 1920’s by lending to for- 
eign countries money which they could not re- 
pay. I don’t think we want to return to that 
kind of insanity. The pain of heavy surpluses 
and low prices when the thing finally crashes is 
too great. 


‘TO BUY WE MUST SELL’ 


Besides, it is extremely probable that we could 
not get rid of huge surpluses in this manner, no 
matter how big the subsidy, especially if at the 
same time we refused to accept imports. And 
in passing, let me call your attention to the 
fact that many of those who argue for an ex- 
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port bounty are also vociferous advocates of em- 
bargoing imports. 

Other countries do not want to accept our 
products if we will not accept some of theirs. 
They are able to put up trade barriers over night 
to keep out any of our products that they do not 
want to accept. Let us face the fact that the 
use of export subsidies by “he nations of the 
world is really international price-cutting. ... 

Of course, to sell abroad, we must buy abroad. 
We ought to buy particularly more industrial 
products on which tariffs now are so high as vir- 
tually to create domestic monopolies. ... 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS 


As you know, efforts are being made by the 
State Department to work out better foreign 
trade conditions through the reciprocal trade 
agreement policy. I have been in- 
terested to see just how this new 
approach might compare with the 
old approach of Congressional 
tariff making. My conclusion, on 
the basis of what has been done 
to date, is that it is a much fairer 
approach, from the standpoint of 
agriculture at least, than the old 
log-rolling method. 

In the new approach careful 
and painstaking study is made of 
each and every item on which it 
is proposed to reduce our import 
duty. This study takes into ac- 
count the significance and effects 
of any duty reduction from a na- 
tional point of view as well as 
from the standpoint of the par- 
ticular industry involved. 

Under the old approach the 
height of the duties on particular 
items was determined primarily by 
relative political strength and bar- 
gaining skill of the various con- 
tending interests. In such a set- 
up it is evident that agriculture 
is at a great disadvantage from 
the start since most of the major 
branches of agriculture are, in 
general, on an export basis or so 
close to it that they are not in a 
position, under ordinary weather 
conditions, to benefit from in- 
creased import duties. 

I believe that agriculture has 
obtained real benefits through the 
reciprocal trade agreement policy. 
Though temporary adjustments 
may need to be made by certain 
producers, I believe that farmers 
as a whole have very much to 
gain from the policy. However, I 
can assure you that wherever it 
seems to me that farmers as a 
whole are not getting a square 
deal in proposed trade agree- 
ments, I hope to be the first to 
point that out and seek for a remedy. 

Among other suggestions for bettering the 
market of farm products is that of encouraging 
greater industrial use of farm products. This is 
a program which any friend of the farmer wants 
to encourage in every way possible. Industry, of 
course, is a big customer of the farmer even now. 
It buys more than 40 per cent of its raw ma- 
terials from the farmer today. It buys cotton 
for making clothes, it buys tobacco, it buys some 
of our corn for starch, for syrup, and other prod- 
ucts, it buys a certain amount of soy bean oil 
for paints, varnishes, and other industrial uses. 
The Department of Agriculture has long been ex- 
perimenting in new industrial uses for farm 
products and has made important discoveries in 
this field.... 

I am sure that farmers welcome the interest 
of industrialists in this experimental work. Time 
and money spent by them in opening up new 
uses for agricultural products is a fine contribu- 
tion to the general welfare. However, I believe 
that this industrial use program is not in itself 
a solution to the farm problem. Experimental 
activities are slow; something may come of this 
this year, or next year, or maybe in 10 or 20 
years. I do not think we should rely exclusively 
on the possibility of a sudden industrial discov- 
ery opening up the need for the products of 30 
or 40 million acres as a solution to the farm 
problem over night.... 


TWO METHODS OF APPROACH 


Having applied the test of practicability to the 
Suggested alternatives, I think we may fairly 
classify into two main groups the workable meas- 
ures to permit agriculture to make the most of 
the home market. 

The first of these two groups of measures in- 
cludes those designed directly to maintain a 
balanced agricultural supply situation in this 
country, t@ avoid piling up price-breaking sur- 
pluses, and to substitute sound and economic 
land use for exploitative methods which exhaust 
the agricultural plant. 

The second of the two groups, bearing on the 
demand side of agriculture’s problem, includes 
those measures designed directly to build up and 
maintain the purchasing power of the people of 
the towns and cities. 

I have already touched upon measures com- 
prising the first group. Farmers know a great 
deal about them. They understood the func- 
tions of the Agricultural Adjustment programs. 
These functions included reducing surpluses, re- 
storing balance to supply, raising farm prices 
and helping to restore a home market to Ameri- 
can industry. I believe most of them under- 
stand that the reciprocal trade agreements are 
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international commerce, to revive world trade, 
reopen foreign outlets for farm products and 
improve supply conditions for our basic farm 
crops. 

In the present Agricultural Conservation pro- 
gram of the AAA, farmers are making another 
approach to the supply problem, although from 
a long-time as well as an immediate point of 
view. Farmers know that the reasons for ruth- 
less exploitation of soil have often been eco- 
nomic—that under pressure of extreme supply 
and price fluctuations they have been alternately 
forced by ruinously low returns and induced by 
boom conditions to mine and sell soil fertility, 
or to expand the farm plant by turning under 
millions of acres of grass lands which should 
have remained in sod. I believe that farmers 
understand the public and private importance 
of stabilizing production, stabilizing prices, and 
of maintaining the productivity of farm land 
for years to come.... 


IF ALL HAD JOBS! 


I wonder if the farmers have an adequate ap- 
preciation of the size of the market which could 
be opened to them in this country if the ten or 
eleven millions of our people who now are un- 
employed were working, had incomes, and could 
become buyers of the goods of farm And factory. 

The great problem of an industrial nation is 
to find methods which will assure distribution of 
the fruits of industry back to the masses of 
workers. Mass producing industries can func- 
tion steadily and successfully only on a basis of 
mass consumption. Otherwise goods pile up, 
purchasing power becomes concentrated in a few 
hands, and civilization is shaken by recurrent 
plagues of unemployment and depression. ... 

A year ago, in my annual report to the Presi- 
dent, I said that with prices then at a relatively 
high level due to the improved supply situation, 
further improvement in farm income would have 
to come chiefly from improved industrial activ- 
ity and better buying power among city workers. 
Such improved purchasing power has come 
about, not so rapidly as we would like, but fast 
enough to have effects exceeding our expecta- 
tions. National income, exclusive of agricul- 
tural income, was higher in March than for any 
month since the third quarter of 1931. 

This increase in farm income came about not 
through increased prices, but through the abil- 
ity of consumers to absorb a larger amount of 
farm products at a reasonable price through in- 
creased purchasing power. Even so, the im- 
provement in farm income was about twice as 
great as the improvement in consumers’ income. 
This was due in part to the fact that farmers 
receive approximately half of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent for food, so that when a consumer 
benefits from 10 per cent more income, the in- 
creased expenditure on food, if it all goes to the 
producer, means a 20 per cent increase in the 
receipts of farmers. 

I have pointed out before how very closely 
the trend of income to farmers follows the trend 
of factory pay rolls in the cities. In the case of 
dairy and livestock products, the income of con- 
sumers and what they spend for these products 
follow an almost identical trend. Both reached a 
low point in 1932, and both had increased by ap- 
proximately one-third by the beginning of 1936. 
The same general rule holds, though with varia- 
tions, for other farm products. Now that factory 
pay rolls and consumer purchasing power are 
increasing, farmers are benefiting in a rather 
striking way, since the margin taken out by mid- 
dlemen tends to remain fairly constant, and ad- 
ditional consumer expenditure therefore goes 
quite largely to the producer. 


WANTED: CUSTOMERS 


Now, I think we can all see where the real 
hope of attaining and maintaining a great home 
market for American agriculture actually lies. 
It lies in keeping a healthy farm supply situa- 
tion; in opening and keeping open the channels 
of international trade, so that surpluses of our 
great basic commodities will not back up on the 
farm; it lies in conservation of soil resources by 
sound production of sufficient supplies, not in 
the waste of these resources by reckless produc- 
tion of price-breaking surpluses. 

What agriculture wants is customers with 
money to buy the products of the farm. For we 
all know that farmers with large quantities of 
stuff which they can’t sell for want of customers 
with money, may be nearly as poor as people 
who need that stuff badly but can’t buy it.... 

Agricultural improvement from 1933 to 1936 
has made an important contribution to national 
economic recovery. Conversely, the Govern- 
ment’s employment and other measures for in- 
dustrial revival have helped in the improvement 
of the domestic demand for farm products. 

The interests which fight against the farmers’ 
programs are really striking a blow also against 
industry's markets. Those which fight indus- 
trial reemployment and recovery measures are 
striking a blow at the farmers’ home market, 
and retarding the development of that market 
to its full potentiality. 

The outlook for agriculture is bright. But 
keeping it so will depend upon maintaining the 
present healthy supply situation, reopening fur- 
ther the channels of world trade, conserving the 
fertility of the farm plant, and developing the 
latent home market. 

This last can only come from increasing the 
buying power of the large groups of people who 
now have little or nothing to exchange for 
goods. To give them employment and earning 
power is a problem challenging the best leader- 
ship and the sincerest thought of industry, of 
agriculture and of Government. 
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+ FINANCE: NO ‘GREENBACKS FOR FARM MORTGAGES +. 


GOVERNMENT printing presses, 

busy now grinding out millions 
of bonus bonds, will not swing from 
that job into printing $3,000,000,000 
worth of crisp new Treasury certifi- 
cates. 

The House of Representatives this 
past week buried the printing press 
money idea and with it the threat of 
currency inflation at any now pre- 
dictable time. 

Inflationists, backed by a farm 
issue that has shown strong vote- 
getting power out in the congres- 
sional districts, were able to poll 
only 142 votes out of 428 possible 
votes in the House of Representa- 
tives. Opposed to the inflation idea 
were 235 members, with 51 not vot- 
ing. 

This division represented the first 
straight out test of printing press 
sentiment since the Thomas amend- 
ment was added to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in May, 1933, au- 
thorizing the President to print up 
to $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks to use 
in retiring debt. That authority has 
never been used. 


WHAT BILL PROPOSED 

But what was proposed in the 
bill which met House defeat? 

Simply this, as outlined by Rep. 
Lemke (Rep.) of North Dakota: To 
have the Federal government re- 
finance existing farm indebtedness 
on the basis of 11% per cent interest 
payment and 1'% per cent annual 
principal payment, through the sale 
of bonds bearing 1% per cent. 

But the catch was that if these 
bonds proved unsalable, and the 
government now has to pay about 
2% per cent for long-term money, 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 





: 


PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 121 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Non-Par Value 
Shares of the Company, payable 
on the Ist day of July, 1936, to 
the holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business June 6, 1936. | 
The books will not be closed. | 

HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary | 
Detroit, Michigan, May 13, 1936 
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Nations—Public Debt at New Peak 


then the Federal Reserve system 
would be required to issue Federal 


| Reserve notes to be turned over to 








Federal Land banks to be used in 
carrying out the refinancing plan. 

These Federal Reserve notes would 
be the printing press money. 

The argument for their use? Rep- 
resentative Lemke stated it briefly 
in a way that explains the position 
that the inflation group has taken 
on a number of issues in the past 
three years. He said: 

“This is exactly what the Federal 
Reserve bank is doing right along. 
Why should we deny this same right 


to the Federal land bank with lim- 
itation? That is all we are asking. 
The Federal Reserve Bank can go 
as high as it wants to, get as many 
notes as it has bonds, but we are 
limiting the Federal land bank to 
$3,000,000,000; and, in addition to 
limiting the Federal land bank to 
$3,000,000,000 we are making them 
pay 1% per cent interest, or 50 


times as much for every $1,000 as | 


the Federal Reserve bank pays for 
the same privilege.” 

Those opposing this conception 
of the operation of capital markets 


explain that money is only a symbol 
to be used in facilitating exchange 
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Money Troubles of European 


of goods and that interest serves as | 


a brake on its use to gear demand 
to market conditions. 
WHERE IT WOULD LEAD 

Print money to help debt-ridden 
farmers; then debt-ridden people 
would demand the same thing. Print 
money to give a bonus to veterans; 
then unemployed would demand 
printing of money to provide a big- 
ger dollar income for them, or the 
aged would demand use of the 








Who Profits From Municipal Bankruptcies? 
SEC's Answer and Proposal For a New Law 





ON May 24 a New Deal effort to 
aid debt-smothered muncipalities 
comes to an end, barring two events. 
One of the two events is a possible 
Act of Congress extending the period 
of the expiring law. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission has asked 
Congress to extend the period and to 
make a number of changes in the 
measure, and a bill having this pur- 
pose has been introduced into the 
House. 

The other event is a Supreme 
Court decision which would uphold 
the law. A verdict is expected dur- 
ing the present term of the Court. 

Just what is the form of the aid 
granted in the 1aw, known as the 
Sumner-Wilcox Act, passed in 1934, 
and what has it Gone for muncipali- 
ties or to security holders? 


MANNER OF DEBT RELIEF 


Briefly, the law extended to mu- 
nucipalities a measure of the re- 
lief granted to persons and corpora- 
tions by the bankruptcy laws. 

Previously, when a city or other 
taxing body found itself unable to 
pay its debts, it defaulted, and that 
was an end of the matter. Under 
the 1934 law, if a certain percentage 
of the bondholders could be found 
to agree to a compromise plan, the 
municipality might get a court order 
for compromising the debt. 

The bondholders might, 
stance, agree to accept 30 cents on 
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New Securities Issues 


STANDARD OIL 


the dollar or a lower interest rate. 

After nearly two years of the law, 
the number of public bodies that 
have secured relief of this kind is— 
none. The reason is that the Su- 
preme Court has not yet passed on 
the measure. 


MANY ALLEGED DEFECTS 

Meanwhile, the SEC has been 
making a study of the way in which 
the plan works. It has found 
what it considers to be many 
serious defects, for instance: 

The law does not protect the in- 
terests of bondholders. On the con- 
trary, it leaves them as a prey to 
unchecked operations of bondhold- 


| ers’ protective committees and their 


affiliated bankers. 

Another thing the SEC found to 
criticize was the failure of the law 
to limit the number of plans which 
may be proposed and brought into 
court. This was declared to be a 
drain on the municipalities’ re- 
sources, which were thus spent in 
unnecessary litigation. 


BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEES 

The chief criticism was directed 
toward the bondholders’ commit- 
tees, who were said to exercise, with- 
out supervision, absolute dominion 
over millions of dollars worth of se- 
curities. Total of defaulted debt of 
taxing districts is placed between 
one and two billion dollars out of 
some 20 billions in bonds. 

Those who ‘deposit their bonds 
with the committees have signed 
away all rights to the committees, 
the SEC declared, and are unable to 
sue because they have surrendered 
their securities. 

Those who do not deposit their 
bonds were held to be in little bet- 
ter position, because they are com- 
monly excluded from reorganization 
plans. 

The banking houses which issued 
the bonds have a virtual monop- 
oly over the reorganization busi- 
ness, it was declared, because they 
have the names of bondholders and 
the bondholders’ committees must 
work with them to be effective. 

The value of this business to the 
banking houses comes from their 
control over patronage, that is, the 
appointment of executive and legal 
personnel, and also from the fact 
that they thus head off any possible 
fraud claims which the bondholders 
might have against them. 

Finally, the committees were 
found to be the sole judges of the 
value of their own services and of 
the propriety of expending money. 
Furthermore, their interests in 
coming to an agreement with the 
debtors, so the SEC held, may run 
counter to the interests of bond- 
holders, the latter usually not even 
being represented on the commit- 
tees. 

The Commission recognized the 
existence of a feeling of responsi- 
bility by banking houses toward in- 


Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


| PACIFIC TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


CO., $30,000,000 of refunding mort- 
gage 34% bonds, series B, due April 
1, 1966, issued. 


STATE OF RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 


Brazil. $10,000,000 25-year sinking 
fund gold 8% loan of 1821, due Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, issued. 


NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY, INC. 


$55,000,000 first lien and refunding 
mortgage 344% bonds, series D, due 
Oct. 1, 1965, issued. 


GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS COR- 


PORATION. 327,789 shares of no par 
value common stock, issued. 48,174 
shares of $100 par value preferred 
stock, issued 

COMPANY (Ken- 
tucky). 2,604,801 shares of $10 par 
value common capital stock, issued. 


NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO., sub- 


sidiary of New England Power Asso- 
ciation. Applies for exemption (hear- 
ing May 28) from requirement of fil- 
ing a declaration in connection with 
proposed issue of $34,000,000 notes to 
be issued under a bank credit agree- 
ment at not more than 3% interest. 
Notes not to be issued if a long-term 
bond issue or other permanent re- 
financing is completed prior to re- 
demption date of certain bonds. 


vestors, but it held that the cards 
are in effect stacked against the 
holder of the bonds. 

Its recommendations for reform 
were confined to general terms, in 
view of the absence of a Supreme 
Court decision oi the entire plan, 
but they embraced three points, 
namely: 

1.—Continuance of the law, with 
modifications. 

2—Easing of the conditions un- 
der which bankruptcy proceedings 
might be begun. Suggested is per- 
mission for a municipality to apply 
for relief even though no agreement 
with creditors has been reached. 

3.—Some form of supervision over 
bondholders’ committees and over 
the banking houses whose interests 
interlock with those of the commit- 
tees. 








printing press to give them a pen- 
sion. 

The House, however, voted down 
the whole idea of using printing 
presses to supply funds for Govern- 
ment activities. The Treasury will 
continue to go to private investors 
of the country for funds to pay its 
bills when those bills are over and 
above revenues. 

Defeat of this currency inflation 
idea leaves the country still con- 
fronted, however, with a continuing 
deficit which, in turn, leads to a 
problem of credit control that gives 
more worry to Treasury officials 
than did the threat of currency in- 
flation. 


| MONEY TROUBLES ABROAD 


A policy of watchful waiting is 


being followed by American officials 


as they view the world currency 


| situation. 





France continues to struggle to 
maintain the present gold value of 
the france. In doing so she lost 
heavily of gold in the week ending 


May 8 when nearly three billion 
francs worth of that metal left the 
country. There still are 58 billions 
left. 

Reports reached Washington that 


French leaders were talking of an 
exchange equalization fund to be 
used in controlling the external 


value of the france and to protect 
gold reserves. This fund would be 
comparable to the big British equal- 


| ization fund and the $2,000,000,000 


American stabilization fund. 

In Germany the money problem 
grew more acute and led to reports 
of impending drastic action to bul- 
wark the mark, which already is 
under rigid control. The problem 
of Italy is described as akin to the 
problem of Germany 


Officials of this government do 
not hide their readiness to join with 
other nations in a move toward a 


readjustment and stabilization of 
world currencies, but they still are 
waiting in vain for evidence of ac- 
tive interest in their hints. 

The public debt continues to rise 


and on May 12 had reached the 
unprecedented total of $31,519,169,- 
638.88 compared with $28,612,557,- 
414.23 one year previous. This 
amounts to $247.17 per person in 
the country. 

An important slice of the recent 
debt increase is represented by in- 
creased cash in the Treasury as 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., secretary of 
the Treasury, prepares to meet the 
bonus drain. 














Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 


Na | 


oF BosTon. MassacwuserTs 








JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

| 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 
Name 
Siredt CNET «occ ctevesccseseeeces 
City. . 


U.S.N. 36 
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Dated May 14, 1936 





AUTHORITY 


Tue Port or New York 


New York-New Jersey Interstate Bridge Bonds, Series B, 4%. 
(George Washington Bridge, dated December 1, 1926, due December 1, 1936/50.) 


The above bonds will be called for redemption at par, plus accrued interest, on 


The Port Authority will purchase bonds of the above issue at 101.85 
plus accrued interest to date of delivery. 
The foregoing offer is subject to revocation without notice. Interested bondholders 
should communicate with the Port Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City, 
Telephone WAtkins 9-3000. ® 

THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY, 
Frank C. Fercuson, Chairman 





























“Last Saturday,’ 


for help. 


offered to help. 


ROM a woman motorist comes one 
of our most cherished bouquets. 


she writes, “I was 
driving through open country and a tire 
blew out. It was miles to the nearest 
garage. There was no place I could go 


“Cars came by—several of them. But 
not one stopped—until one of your big 
tank trucks came along. Before I so 
much as raised a finger, the driver saw 
my predicament, jumped down, and 


“In just a few minutes, he had changed 


of product. 


the tire—and had driven off followed by 
my gratitude. I call that a pretty cour- 
teous and neighborly gesture for an em- 
ployee of a big and busy company!” 


We value this letter because, like 
many of its kind, it is proof that an 
old-established policy of this company 
has borne fruit. That policy is this... 
courtesy to patrons is as vital as quality 


The five thousand men who drive Gulf 
tank trucks are schooled to observe 
certain rules of the road which are noth- 
ing more or less than common courtesy. 








The art of being human 


If you drive toward a Gulf tank truck, the 
driver will give you all the road the truck 
allows. If you approach one from behind, 
you'll be given ample room to pass— 
quickly, before you wear out your horn 
or your temper. 


And if you break down on the road, 
there is a chance that your first offer of 
help will come from the driver of a 
Gulf tank truck. 


Gulf is proud to have grown big. But 
it is even prouder of staying human. 
Gulf Oil Corporation of Pennsyloania... 
Gulf Refining Company. 















































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


‘The Onitad States Wers 


Vol. 4. May 18, 1936. No. 20. 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








A WARNING TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Millions of Independent Voters Will Not Accept a Reactionary Platform—Importance of 
Commending the Reciprocity Treaties Negotiated by the Democratic Administration 


Because They Conform to Republican Tradition 








By DAVID LAWRENCE 




















S THE time approaches for the Republican na- 4 shortly will be in process of negotiating trade agreements, 4 peared an unqualified endorsement of the “favored nation” 
A tisnal convention, it becomes opportune to ap- America stands to gain more and more markets as the principle. Here it is: 
praise the sentiment of the vast body of inde- trade barriers everywhere are gradually removed. “The commercial treaties which we have negoti- 
pendent voters who will decide the coming Now it goes without saying that the protective principle Jeet sc a still in —— ee ee 
election. ee be preserved. It is really superfluous saat that for we laa hong angeles ol 5 pe 
It will not suffice to denounce the President, dangerous point. American labor must be protected against foreign principle, and are simplified so as to eliminate the 
as are the implications of the New Deal with respect to labor used in making goods with government subsidies danger of misunderstanding.” 
the preservation of our form of government. or under a lower standard of living. . It will be noted that Henry L. Stimson, Republican Sec- 
The Republican party must chart an affirmative course The idea back of reciprocity, however, is to enlarge retary of State, under the Hoover administration, has pub- | 
based on principle and not expediency. markets without breaking down the protective system. licly endorsed the Hull doctrine of reciprocity. _ Also it 
This means a willingness to rise above petty partisan- It has been done and the policy can be improved upon and will be found by an examination of that most penetrating | 
ship and narrow nationalism to a realistic appreciation perfected. Reciprocity today in the main is an emergency analysis of “The New Deal and Foreign Trade” written 
of what the world demands of American leadership. procedure which, due to the distressed conditions in the by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of Stanford University, an ad- 
Anybody who repudiates regimentation, the mistaken world, will have to be carried on cautiously before perma- viser to the Hoover administration, that the following 
doctrines of “self-containment” with its companion idea, nent or rather long-term adjustments can be made. comment occurs: 
“planned economy,” must realize that only an enlarge- But reciprocity is a Republican doctrine. It was spon- “The argument for bilateral agreements outside of 
ment of our home and foreign markets can increase em- sored by James G. Blaine, a Republican Secretary of State, unconditional most-favored treatment fails to dis- 
ployment and buifd the payrolls and profits out of which and later by William McKinley, a Republican President. lodge the lesson of experience in favor of concessions 
future taxes can be collected. ' generalized within most-favored-nation treatment. ... 
The Republican party, therefore, to be consistent, must INDORSEMENTS It will be recalled also that To endeavor through bilateral treaties to attain 
‘ : : os William Howard Taft, another anything approximating a balance of trade in goods 
commend the reciprocity policy of the present Adminis- BY REPUBLICAN Republican President, negotiated between two countries, would seriously disrupt com- 
tration. : : ae mercially established trade relations, forcing goods 
Secretary Hull has just concluded on behalf of the CONVENTIONS te ee wee ere need into direct channels which more properly should cir- 
United States a commercial agreement with France on ey ada in 1911 which failed of rati- culate through multi-angular trade... . 
the reciprocity principle. ~pi in Ottawa due to the absurd misrepresentation of “In our view the preference for direct over multi- 
This agreement marks a milestone in the progress of the purposes of the United States as being designed to lateral trade is a short-sighted mistake; quotas will 
the world since the War. promote annexation of our northern neighbor. turn out to be a restraint of commerce at the best and 
iting iaeenes entionsiion Let us examine some of the Republican platforms of the a boomerang at the worst; the departure from the 
two centers mat heed 7 : last 50 years and see how deeply interwoven in Republi- most-favored-nation treatment will prove to be the 
of self-containment of Continental Europe encountered , me pharnal a oder bist en abandonment of a principle for an expedient... .” 
the enlightened nationalism and cooperationist viewpoint an po a ga € is the reciprocity octrine now being, 
ol tan United States. executed under a Democratic administration by Secretary REEMPLOYMENT What Dr. Taylor says is pro- 
pe . : . of State Cordell Hull. ee 
And the principle of international cooperation and re- : ‘ oa ; oundly true. To maintain the 
vived international trade triumphed. n June, 1896, the Republican convention at St. Louis HOPES TIED UP ucehah aeskea” ain” 
which nominated William McKinley said in the platform: hi sileeiiibiiiaste tate wiiidieneiiaae tn 
ISOLATIONIST The Republican party will be “We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrange- IN THE ISSUE ies hoes ; h h 4 
confronted at Cleveland with de- ments negotiated by the last Republican Adminis- ; ; return for pledges that other na 
DOCTRINE HAS © mands from the isolationists who tration was a national calamity; and we demand their tions will generalize their concessions to other powers and 
will want a plank calling for an renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize will not discriminate against us either by quotas or by 
BEEN COSTLY f d bilat- our trade with other nations, remove the restrictions preferences—is sound Republican doctrine as well as 
‘ ar Reape 2 eer which now obstruct the sale of American products in Democratic policy toda 
eral principle and insisting that America must bargain on the ports of other countries, and secure enlarged mar- em ah poy — y. : ; 
a quid pro quo basis directly and not award benefits to any kets for the products of our farms, forests, and a Te See epub pean GORTENNOR at Cleveland 
third power without corresponding benefits to us. In factories. surrender to the short-sighted isolationists who would 
other words, they would turn the clock back to the post- “Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of because of partisan vonaern OF mistaken economic nepal 
war ravages that broke down world trade and reached Republican policy and go hand in hand. Democratic ing persuade the Republican party to condemn that which 
their climax in that atrocity of tariff making known as the es Aes “om — = igen om be 7 they ought really to commend? 
Hawley-Smoot law. pr a sl emp alle bed € ig we produce, iree The principle of reciprocity applied by our government 
; eh , es of lite which we do not today furnishes a ray of sunshine in a world of darkness 
The isolationists, moreover, would now abandon the produce, reciprocity agreements of mutual interests Oday tt y o ss. 
historic policy of George Washington, namely, the prin- which gain open markets for us in return for our It brings new hope for reemployment the world over. 
ciple of equality in our treatment of foreign nations, and open market to others. - It gives democratic countries new strength with which 
resort to preferential bargains. They would forsake the Protection builds up domestic industry and trade, e to fight the tides of communism and fascism that threat- 
“favored-nation” principle of tariff negotiation which has et apa our own oe gon: - —s reciprocity ens us on every side. 
been a foundation stone of Republican policy for gener- dean” oreign trade, and finds an outlet for our | 
. DEFINITE HELP This writer has for many years 
ations. ' 4 That same plank could be reaffirmed today but it could advocated the principle of reci- 
The pronouncement of Washington, which has been ad- not by any means be associated with any declaration that FOR CAUSE OF procity, appealing for its adoption 
hered to throughout our history whenever trade agree- means the abandonment of the so-called-“‘favored nation” in a radio address in December 
ments with foreign powers were negotiated, was this:. . principle WORLD PEACE 1931 eer P 
‘ c . . , and again in December, 
“Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all na- pees 
: : ye , as one of the fundamental steps that had to be 
tions are recommended by policy, humanity, an KINDRED POLICY In June, 1900, we find the fol- k , n 
terest. But even our commercial policy should hold lowinar aleuk in the Renubiieen taken to bring GcORetNG SUSaTery. 
an equal and impartial hand, neither seeking nor IN PRINCIPLE OF — . aye P Phil The principle of reciprocity is closely related to world 
granting exclusive favors or preferences, consulting naviene convention he dat a peace. For, as Secretary Hull pointed out in his address 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- FLEXIBLE RATES adelphia where President McKin- printed in full text in last week’s issue of The United 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce but ley wae renominated: States News, economic friction appears today to be lead- 
forcing nothing.” “We favor the associated policy of reciprocity so ing. us toward another world war 
y " directed as to open our markets on favorable terms I ‘id ten 28 Deal q . jn 
PROTECTION IS The advocates of “preference for what we do not ourselves produce in return for a a ow See Se See of “planned econ- 
agreements would force a coun- free foreign markets.” omy’ and regimentation who scoff at the Hull doctrine. 
NOT SACRIFICED try to buy as much from us as we Later on came Republican support of the flexible tariff This is because they know a return of foreign trade must 
BY RECIPROCITY sell to them and would not per- idea which delegated to an executive commission and the squelch many of their schemes and devices for remaking 
mit a third country to get the President the task of adjusting tariff duties to the chang- America. 
benefit of a concession given by us except in return for ing conditions of world trade. If the Republican party abandons the “favored-nation” 
a similar concession. In the Republican national convention held in Cleve- principle and condemns the reciprocity program of the 
This ignores the fact that trade is often four-sided. Pref- land in June, 1924, at which Calvin Coolidge was nomi- Secretary of State, it will be playing into the hands of the 
erence bargaining means a strengthening of the policies nated, the following plank was adopted: New Dealers who really want regimentation and dictator- 
of restriction and discrimination. It does not move trade “We believe that the power of the President to ship. 
forward. It does not open markets. It breaks them down. decrease or increase any rate of duty in the tariff act And if the Republican party fails on this vital principle 
The United States, on the other hand, under the furnishes a ee, against excessive duties and to see that America’s best interest lies in carrying on our 
“favored-nation” clause has just obtained from France by sel + per pre og ag Bsc saan ge present policy in foreign trade, millions of independent 
the treaty completed last week a pledge that if France hearing that they may cover the pas p+ ta be Democratic voters will be driven from consideration of 
gives any other country reductions in duties, the United the cost of production in the United States and the the Republican nominee, no matter who he is, to the for- 
States will automatically get the benefit of those revised principal competing countries of the world.” mation of an independent ticket that condemns New Deal 
rates. When the Republican national convention at Kansas incompetency and regimentation but seeks a revival of 
Since virtually all the nations of the world have recently City in June, 1928, adopted its platform just before Her- world trade through the enlightened policies of a sensible 
accepted the principle of reciprocity and many are and ¥ bert Hoover was nominated for the Presidency, there ap- BS nationalism. 
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